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NOTES. 


HAT an immeasurable distance there is between 

wit and mere platform jocosity such as that of Mr. 
Asquith at Manchester! When Mr. Disraeli spoke in 
the Pomona Gardens he described the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench as ‘‘a row of extinct volcanos.” When Sir 
William Harcourt wanted to chaff Lord Cranborne he 
spoke of him as ‘‘ the lay impropriator of ecclesiastical 
prejudices.” Contrast these finished epigrams with the 
following, sentence from Mr. Asquith’s speech at the 
Reform Club, last week :—‘‘ On the question of leaders 
I have very little to say. I read in the newspapers 
yesterday a speech delivered somewhere in Scotland, 
by one of the ablest of the younger members of the 
Liberal party who represents that part of the kingdom, 
in which he declared as the result of his experience in 
the House of Commons—he was not confining his 
observations entirely to the Liberal side—that the 
gentlemen who sit upon the Front Benches were very 
ordinary persons with a very extraordinary opinion of 
themselves. (Loud laughter.) We have all of us 
thought the same (laughter),” &c. &c. 


And this slip-slop is supposed to represent the flower of 
Oxford culture! Mr. Asquith thinks that the question of 
the Radical leadership is one which there is no hurry to 
settle, and this is natural enough, as Mr. Asquith was the 
youngest member of the late Cabinet. But Mr. Asquith 
is mistaken if he fancies that a command of middle-class 
Macaulayese is of itself sufficient to place a man at the 
head even of the Radical party. ‘* Every party in this 
country has the leader whom it deserves and requires,” 
observed Mr. Asquith oracularly. ‘‘ If they” (who are 
they ?) ‘‘ show themselves unequal to the trust reposed 
in them and to the task they are called upon to dis- 
charge, the country may take comfort in the thought 
that there is always an adequate supply of gentle- 
men who are perfectly willing and ready to take their 
places.” . 


These Delphic jests seemed to tickle the groundlings 
of Manchester consumedly: in reality, they are quite 
meaningless. The question is not whether there is an 
adequate supply of gentlemen who are ‘‘ willing and 
ready ” to lead the Radical party, but whether there is 
any one man who is ad/e to do so. The fact is that 
rhetorical ability is only one, and not the most important, 
of the qualifications of a party leader. The House of 
Commons is a middle-class mob with a sprinkling of 
aristocrats and men of fashion. It is ruled by London 
society, for Lord Beaconsfield truly observed in 
“Endymion ” that ‘‘ politics to a man who is not in 
London society is a game of blind man’s buff.” Both 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt have, 


of course, the social qualifications ; but if the former 
should drift into the Unionist:camp, and anything should 
happen to the latter, we should like to know where Mr. 
Asquith’s ‘‘ adequate supply” would be. The Morleys, 
the Fowlers, the Campbell-Bannermans are out of the 
question. And though Mr. Asquith was transplanted 
at forty from Hampstead to Cavendish Square, we do 
not share his confidence that he is the man. 


Much more to the point than Mr. Asquith’s inanities 
was Sir Henry Fowler’s reference to the fact that for 
twenty years the Liberal party was weakened by the 
rivalry of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. A 
glance at history shows us that it is only rarely that a 
genius arises, like Disraeli or Gladstone, who is strong 
enough to beat down all rivals and really lead his party 
alone. The second Pitt was unquestioned master of 
the Tory party for a quarter of a century. -After his 
death in 1807 the leadership fell into the hands of the 
mediocrit es—Perceval, Portland, Liverpool, Castle- 
reagh, and Goderich—until Canning rose and seized it 
for a few months. When Canning died in 1828, the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel divided the 
Tory command for thirteen years, until in 1841 Sir 
Robert Peel became supreme. For twenty years, from 
1846 to 1866, Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell dis- 
puted, as we have said, the leadership of the Whigs. 


At the time of his appointment we took occasion to 
prove that Lord ‘Acton’s liking for bad English was 
inveterate. The study of his inaugural address forced 
us to the conclusion that his affection for incongruous 
metaphors and high-sounding phrases devoid of definite 
meaning showed confusion of thought, the notorious 
characteristic of a feeble intelligence. Yet weakness 
of mind and a high-vaulting ambition can, it seems, 
exist together; for Lord Acton’s latest scheme is a 
colossal absurdity that moves even the ‘‘ Times” to 
‘*a certain sense of awe” not far removed from con- 
tempt, and that amply justifies our strictures. Briefly, 
Lord Acton intends to call the best historians of 
England and America together and get them to 
expound ‘‘the argument of universal history ” in a 
dozen or more unwieldy tomes. 


He declares gravely that an attempt will be made, 
‘* perhaps for the first time in literature, to exhibit the 
cause and the growth and the power of the ruling cur- 
rents (sic/) that still govern and divide (!) the world, 
and to provide chart and compass for the age to come.” 
Think of the pompous movement of this incoherency, 
and imagine the man who writes this jargon talking 
about literature! And then imagine Bishop Creighton 
agreeing absolutely with Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Mr. John Morley’s mind working easily on the lines laid 
down by an Acton. Another Truthful James is wanted 
to record the inauguration of this society upon the Cam. 
The scholars of Cambridge must feel indebted to their 
Regius Professor of History for bringing them to public 
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ridicule. Really it would seem as if Lord Salisbury 
were determined to win notoriety if not fame by his 
appointments. Lord Acton bids fair to rival Mr. Alfred 
Austin 


The National Liberal Federation met in a moral and 
material fog at Liverpool on Wednesday. The wire- 
pullers know that Armenia is for party purposes a 
dead horse, and yet it is put in the forefront of a 
“‘ fighting ” programme, and after it comes Education, 
which, it is true, did excellent service last year, but 
will assuredly be out of sight before Easter. Finally 
comes ‘‘ organization,” as if organization were of the 
remotest use to an aggressive party without any of the 
steam of enthusiasm to make the machine work. The 
local President declared that there were ‘‘ more Liberals 
in Liverpool than in any other city in the kingdom, 
except London,” and did not seem conscious of the fact 
that in these words he had pronounced the condemna- 
tion of his party; for what is the use of ‘ Liberals” 
who do not vote, and who in Liverpool, as in London, 
allow the seats to go to the Tories? Of course there 
are plenty of men in the big cities who fancy themselves 
Liberals in some vague way, but they will never vote 
for a gang of fussy crotchet-mongers who represent 
what is called Liberalism in the Little Bethels and 
middle-class caucuses from which the party at present 
gets its inspiration. If a few more M.P.’s had the 
courage to doas Mr. Johnson Ferguson has done at 
Loughborough, and snap their fingers at the local 
caucus, they would be surprised to find how many 
supporters they would get who now stay at home or 
vote Tory. 


Baron de Courcel has no doubt at least one excellent 
reason for resigning his post as Ambassador in London. 
But we refuse to believe that it is the one given by 
M.de Blowitz—namely, discouragement at his ill-success 
in settling outstanding questions between France and 
England. It is true that Lord Rosebery has confided 
to the public that he very nearly went to war with 
France about Siam. But since Lord Salisbury’s arrival 
in Downing Street there can be no doubt that our 
relations with France have improved. Sir Edmund 
Monson’s speech at the Elysée the other day produced 
an excellent impression. And if we have made the 
Nile expedition, why, France has annexed Madagascar. 


Race hatred will account for much; but it requires 
some stimulus before it will break into flame ; and what 
we hear of General Weyler’s ptocedure in Cuba permits 
us to believe that Spanish methods of repression are as 
likely to fan as to extinguish the fire. ‘‘God help the 
bear that may not suck his own paws,” Scott is said 
to have retorted when Byron satirized him for writing 
for money; and the planters whom General Weyler 
punishes for paying black mail to the rebels against 
whom he cannot protect them appear to be in like case. 


The Americans naturally object to see a branch of 
their commerce destroyed by methods which they can 
hardly approve. The outcry about Maceo simply helps 
to fan the flame. That he fell into an ambuscade seems 
to-be the reverse of truth. Though, if he did, am- 
buscades are, after all, fair war. Whether he was 
killed while lying wounded is a point that will probably 
never be cleared up. Nor does the precise fate of a 
single man signify much. What concerns us is the 
underlying motive of revolt, and the immediate pro- 
spects with regard to these two last great colonies of 
Spain. It is difficult to resist the impression that they 
are going the way of the rest. 


The most grievous feature of all Labour disputes 
is that it is impossible to rely upon the word of 
the employés or their representatives. Even writing 
does not bind them, as is shown in the recent Railway 
crisis. Last week Mr. Ritchie had interviews with 
Mr. Harrison, general manager of the London and 
North-Western Railway, and Mr. Harford, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. The 
result was that the Company agreed to reinstate its 


. dismissed servants, to receive any representations its 


employés might make, and to grant a personal con- 
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ference in cases where a favourable reply could not be 
given to the representations. Clause 4 in the arrange- 
ment was as follows :—‘‘ No hostile action will be taken 
on either side pending the proposed negotiations.” All 
this was published in two official letters from the Board 
of Trade on Saturday, 12 December. 


Notwithstanding this, Mr. Harford attended a meet- 
ing of Trade-Unionists at Manchester on Sunday after- 
noon ‘‘to protest against the outrageous conduct of 
the London and North-Western with regard to their 
men.” In the course of his speech Mr. Harford said :— 
‘‘They had been able to bring to their senses one of 
the largest, but at the same time one of the most arbi- 
trary, and—should he say ?—one of the most cowardly 
bodies of employers.” This, then, is what Mr. Harrison 
has gained by making concessions to and entering into 
an agreement with Mr. Harford, whose whole speech 
was couched in the language of vulgar boasting. ‘‘The 
Company might send for seven or seventeen of their own 
workmen, but they would have to reckon with him 
after all,” continued this modest diplomatist. ‘‘ There 
was no man who would go before the Company without 
first seeking his advice. He sat very quietly in his 
office in London, but it must not be forgotten that he 
pulled the strings, and the figures worked accordingly.” 
Considering that it was mainly due to the prompt and 
tactful intervention of Mr. Ritchie that the terms of 
truce were settled, the most charitable supposition is 
that success has turned Mr. Harford’s head. 


We are willing to believe that the railway servants 
are better than their representative ; but if they want to 
secure the continued support of the public, the employés 
must muzzle this blundering Bombastes. The public 
does not regard with sympathy a negotiator who breaks 
the most important term of a treaty before the ink is 
dry. Bullying is worse than useless in dealing with 
corporations so strong as the railways. With regard 
to the merits of the dispute, there is no doubt that the 
hours of the railway servants are often too long. On 
this point Mr. Ritchie has again rendered good service 
by inducing the London and North-Western to give 
their waggon-examiners at Willesden regular meal- 
times. With regard to wages, the ‘‘ Economist” has 
pointed out that in the last six and a half years, since 
1889, the amount paid in wages by the principal com- 
panies has increased by £3,190,000, or 22} per cent. 
The increase in the gross revenue was 12°9 per cent., 
or £7,652,000, so that increased wages have absorbed 
414 per cent. of the increased earnings. The North- 
Western paid over three millions in wages for the year 
ended 30 June last, which is more than 25 per cent. of 
its gross earnings. 


“‘The Prince of begging-letter writers” has come by 
his due; and on Thursday Mr. Labouchere gained 
a bloodless victory over ‘‘ Brooks of Halesworth.” 
The Rev. George was game to the very last. The 
success of the man has hitherto been well-nigh in- 
credible. In 1887 he was a bankrupt, with debts— 
still unpaid—owing to small tradesmen. By the end 
of last year he had got over £7,800, mainly the fruits 
of begging-letter writing. We might have been disposed 
to regard Mr. Brooks with a certain cynical respect as a 
man who, after all, was clever enough to bamboozle 
his fellow-Christians. But in the witness-box he proved 
himself to be fully as great a fool as those who were 
confiding enough to send him money; and such a 
nauseating spectacle of religious hypocrisy as he pre- 
sented on cross-examination by Sir Frank Lockwood, 
could scarcely be found outside the bounds of Great 
Britain. Mr. Labouchere deserves the warmest thanks 
of the whole community ; and he will doubtless receive 
them. He will doubtless, also, have to pay out of his 
own pocket for the laure! wreath he will wear. When 
will the law be so altered that security for costs can be 
got from notoriously impecunious litigants ? 


News from the Philippines has to be received with 
caution, because the Spanish officials place difficulties 
in the way of independent inquiry ; and one has to judge 
between the conflicting statements that emanate from 


‘the opposing parties. It may be inferred, however, 
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from the reported concentration of the Spaniards upon 
Manila that the insurrection tends to gain strength; for 
reinforcements are continually arriving, and it is esti- 
mated that there will soon be 25,000 Spanish troops in 
the colony. A great many of these are raw recruits, 
it is true; but if confidence continued to be felt in the 
native soldiers, it should be possible to extend rather 
than contract operations. The future depends largely 
on this point. A great many have sided with the 
rebels ; but there is jealousy, if not antagonism, between 
the inhabitants of different districts, and this tends to 
prevent unanimity. 


While admitting that there is truth in the charges of 
extortion and misgovernment, the foreign mercantile 
community are disposed to sympathize with the 
Spaniards, as representing the cause of law and order. 
The truth seems to be that officials sent out from Spain 
are liable to be recalled with every change of Govern- 
ment, besides having sometimes to pay for their posts. 
They act, under these circumstances, very much like 
Chinese mandarins, and pocket all they can. If the 
clerical party vie with the officials in calling for ener- 
getic ‘‘ repression,” it must be noted that the rebels 
have killed and often cruelly tortured such friars as they 
could catch. 


There exists among the inhabitants of the Philippines 
a certain element of the personal ambition which is 
responsible for so much turbulence in the South 
American Republics. The priests denounce the in- 
triguers as Freemasons and Socialists; admitting no 
possibility of salvation except in the blind obedience and 
unquestioning superstition which clericalism is wont to 
require ; and the ‘‘ Freethinkers” retaliate after theirkind. 
It will tax General Polavieja’s political and administrative 
capacity to recover control. There is a good deal, of 
course, to be said on both sides. If the officials extort, 
they are in a measure driven to it; if the priests 
oppress, they also protect the natives upon occasion. 
The rich half-castes—half Chinese and half Malay, princi- 
pally, be it understood—are accused as the chief in- 
stigators of the revolt; but it is hardly conceivable 
that they would find so much material to work with if 
there were not cause for disaffection. 


That the purchase of the London Water Companies 
will increase the Water rate and also the County 
Council rate for the interest on the debt we think is 
more than probable. At least we have not seen Sir 
John Lubbock’s figures answered by an equal autho- 
rity. But that is not now the point: the ratepayers 
will have it so, and there’s an end of it. The question 
of interest now is, Will the Government oppose or 
assist the purchase Bills which the County Council has 
prepared for introduction next Session? It is very 
important to note that the new Bills concede the two 
points demanded by the Moderates—viz. (1) That the 
arbitration clause should be a fair one; (2) That the 
claims of the outside local authorities should be 
attended to. The material part of the new purchase 
clause runs as follows :—‘‘The consideration to be 
paid for the undertaking shall be such sum of money as 
the arbitrators determine to be the fair and reasonable 
value, having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case.” 


Another clause provides that the Council shall sell 
the pipes and mains to a local authority which asks for 
the purchase within two years of the transfer. The 
Lands Clauses Act is of course incorporated, but the 
additional! 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, which 
is not in the Lands Clauses Act, but which it has been 
the invariable custom to pay, is expressly disallowed. 
On the other hand, there is to be an addition to the 
market price of the stock to cover the necessary cost to 
the shareholders of reinvesting their money. These 
are fair terms of expropriation, and are very much on 
the lines which we foreshadowed in this Review last 
September. We should not be surprised if in these 
circumstances the Government were to accept the 
Bills next year. 


We do not want to be perpetually ‘‘ nagging” at 


' the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” in so many respects the best of 
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the London papers; but its editorial note on the pro- 
jected closer relations between Canada and the United 
States can scarcely be passed without comment. 
Readers of our recent article, ‘* Waiting for the 
Colonies,” will remember that we pointed out the 
existence of an alarming state of things across the 
Atlantic. The Dominion is convinced that ‘* splendid 
isolation ” is disastrous to its welfare, and that, failing 
commercial federation with the Mother-country, fiscal 
arrangements must be entered into with the United 
States, and quite frankly it is declared in Canada that such 
arrangements will involve discrimination against the 
Mother-land. One would imagine that no Englishman, 
with a grain of patriotism or common sense, would 
regard this prospect as other than most calamitous. 
But the really able ‘‘ Chronicle” positively chuckles ! 


In the absence of any certain information, there 
seems to be a growing disbelief that Russia can have 
acquired the alleged lien on Port Arthur, Talienwan, 
and Kiao-chiao in case of war. It is not Russia’s policy 
to irritate Japan so openly—at any rate before the 
Siberian railway is finished. Besides, Russia was not 
alone in her intervention. England protected the 
Yangtze, and France and Germany joined in reclaiming 
Liaotung. Some of these Powers might object to Russia 
gathering all the spoil. It was suggested so long ago 
as last February, when the fancy of Russia for Kiao- 
chiao was first named, that the best solution would be 
to open it as a treaty port. Chefoo, the only treaty port 
at present open in Shantung, is by no means well 
situated. A range of hills cuts it off from the interior ; 
it is distant from the chief inland towns, and the 
anchorage is exposed. Kiao-chiao Bay is of consider- 
able extent, and well protected, though said to be 
shallow in parts. It has the advantage, also, of being 
much nearer Tsinan, the capital and chief trading 
centre of the province. 


In the matter of Asian Railways we shall gain nothing 
by abusing Russia and calling on China to stop her. 
The enterprise of a comparatively poor country like 
Russia in starting the most stupendous railway 
undertaking ever planned should stimulate us to make 
use of our better position and better opportuni- 
ties. Our Euphrates Valley line to India hangs 
fire, because for some thousand miles between Karrachi 
and Basra the railway could not possibly pay 
its expense; yet Russia cheerfully takes in hand 
for Imperial purposes five thousand miles that are 
never intended to pay. We notice that Mr. C. E. D. 
Black is again to the fore with his scheme for a line 
from Alexandria straight across Arabia. We fail to see 
a single advantage in this route as compared with the 
natural and desirable one from Alexandretta, through 
the Euphrates Valley ; and even if it were a good line in 
itself, its terminus at Alexandria would be fatal to it. 
If we wished to choose a route that would result in 
all Europe uniting against us, we could not do better 
than choose that through Suez. 


After Mrs. Le Champion’s suicide who shall say that 
there is any difficulty in obtaining as much poison as 
you want from a chemist—provided always you are 
well-dressed? This unhappy lady bought a bottle of 
laudanum containing four ounces, together with some 
cotton-wool. She told the chemist that she wanted to 
steep the cotton-wool in the laudanum and wrap it 
round her arm, in which she suffered from rheumatic 
pain. It appeared from the evidence that Mrs. Le 
Champion was known to the chemist as a customer ; 
but she was certainly unprovided with a prescription 
signed by a doctor. We believe that chemists nowa- 
days refuse to sell poison for the destruction of cats and 
dogs, offering to perform the operation themselves, 
when it is a case of a customer. But the rheumatic 
arm is apparently better than the harmless, necessary 


cat. 


A great many people in this country live comfortably 
under the delusion that our penal system, like our Poor- 
law system, is the best of possible systems, and that the 
decreasing number of prisoners in the gaols and convict 
establishments is a proof of it. A little investigation 
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will show that short sentences andthe First Offenders Act 
are entitled to the credit for this apparent improvement, 
and that, as a matter of fact, there is an increase in crimes 
of violence against persons and property, in crimes com- 
mitted by persons between sixteen and twenty-one years 
of age, and in habitual criminals. These facts were 
established and admitted at the discussion on the subject 
at the Statistical Society this week, and it would be 
difficult to name three more certain indices of deteriora- 
tion. The fact is that our modern system has become 
a steadily working machine for the breeding of criminals. 
The men who at one time were swept off by pestilence, 
disease, and the gallows, or were shipped off to the 
colonies, are now carefully lodged and nursed into some 
semblance of physical health, and then released to breed 
more sinners. Their offspring have no possible chance of 
a fair start in life. They are born criminals, and they 
begin in their profession as soon as they come to years 
of discretion. The complete and permanent isolation of 
every confirmed récidiviste may seem ratheran extreme 
violation of personal liberty, but it is the only method 
by which criminal species will ever be exterminated. 


‘The agitation for changes in Private Bill Procedure 
has not caused much of a flutter among Parliamentary 
barristers and agents. The ‘‘ Times” has, indeed, 
blessed the agitation, but those whom it is levelled 
against remember that most of the reforms marked 
‘“‘urgent” by the ‘‘ Times” have failed to come off. 
Then they are able to gauge, as few others can, the 
magnitude of the obstac'es in the way of a Conservative 
Government dealing with this matter. The vested in- 
terests opposed to such a change form the very backbone 
of the capitalist Conservatism of the day ; they are the 
very parties this Government can least afford to offend. 
As a fact, discontent with the present procedure is not 
nearly so deep as the uninitiated might imagine. The 
provosts and bailies and other local magnates in Scot- 
land must, for the sake of public form, enter their pro- 
test against having to come to the English capital to 
get confirmation of their local schemes. But every one 
knows very well that the last thing these worthies want 
is to be deprived of the justification for frequent jaunts 
to'London at their locality’s expense. 


| There is hope for the efficiency of the Bench when the 
Bar takes the matter up, and when a popular Q.C. has 
the courage to declare that ‘‘in the interests of the 
public it is desirable that the principle of compulsory 
retirement, after a given number of years’ service, should 
be applied to the Judicial Bench.” This is what Mr. Candy 
proposes to move to-night (Friday) at the Hardwicke 
Society, and there can be no doubt that it will be carried. 
Seeing that there are at present ten Judges who have 
exceeded all reasonable limits, this is a pretty broad 
hint, and we hope it will have its effect. Judges and 
statesmen are the only public servants permitted to 
cling to office long after their efficiency has begun to 
decline, and the results in the former case are grave 
inconvenience, delay of justice, and serious danger of 
miscarriages of justice. The idea that a man, after an 
active life in the Courts, on circuit and in Parliament, 
should be allowed to doze on the Bench for twenty or 
twenty-five years longer at the expense of litigants is 
really too absurd to be argued about any longer. 


_, We have read a great many reviews of Mr.Crockett’s 
books without getting any definite idea of his position 
as awriter. In this print he was praised heedlessly, 
in that criticized savagely. True, the papers which 
poured contempt upon him were more deserving of 


¢redence than those which supported him. But in spite 


of a growing conviction that his work was not really 
good, we bought the other day his ‘‘Grey Man,” and 
read it from title to colophon. It is nothing more or 
less than a book for boys; the hero who tells the tale 


rides a sort of steeplechase over fantastic adventures 
and at length wins the maiden of high degree. There 


is no attempt at characterization, the incidents are not 
even graduated according to their interest, nor are they 
subjected to any canon of probability. It would be 
absurd to criticize such a production exhaustively ; Mr. 
Crockett is to the boys of to-day, and to Mr. Andrew 
Lang, what Mr. Henty was to the boys of a generation 
ago, and that is al’. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR NAVAL SUPREMACY, 


M® GOSCHEN made a most unfortunate predic- 

tion when he said on 23 April of this year that 
‘‘ the expenditure for naval construction was heavy, 
but next year would be considerably reduced.” He 
alarmed those Englishmen who look beyond their 
noses, and who were aware that the present pro- 
gramme, if fairly satisfactory as an instalment, could 
not finally secure to us the command of the sea. He 
gave some measure of encouragement to the efforts of 
our foreign rivals to overtake us. If he had held his 
peace, he would not now be open to the charge of want 
of foresight, nor would he have had to face the difficul- 
ties which he will certainly have to encounter if he 
raises the expenditure on new construction. He 
yielded to the party of reaction, and, as is usually the 
case, he has gained nothing by his concession. 

There seems to be every probability that the next few 
years will witness a furious competition in naval arma- 
ments. If Captain Mahan instructed us, he has also in- 
structed others. Germany, in particular, has profited by 
his teaching, and is evincing every intention of practi- 
cally applying it. The German Estimates, which stood at 
42,750,000 in 1889, are £4,372,000 in 1896, and are 
to be no less than £6,450,000 in 1897, if the Kaiser has 
his way. It is proposed to lay down one large battle- 
ship and two large cruisers, besides smaller vessels ; 
and all these, including the ships on the stocks, are to 
be built very fast. Russia is likewise projecting an 
enormous increase in her Estimates. She is proposing 
to lay down one battleship for each British battleship, 
a policy which hitherto she has not carried out in its 
magnificent completeness. But she is building her 
ships rapidly, and her ‘‘ Peresviet ” and ‘‘ Osslabia,” laid 
down last winter, are to be launched early in the spring, 
and to be completed in two years. We may doubt the 
possibility of this, yet the main fact remains that she 
is building rapidly. She is proposing gradually to raise 
her estimates to £9,000,000 a year—an increase of 
50 per cent. on the present figure. France, as we 
have seen, is not lagging behind her. M. Lockroy has 
carefully catalogued all the defects of the French navy 
in an alarmist pamphlet—in which there is much truth 
from the French point of view; and then he comes 
down to the Chamber with a modest petition for 
£8,000,000 extra, to be spread over four years and to 
be devoted to new construction. Though he has not 
carried his proposal, and though many of his alarmist 
statements have been flatly contradicted, the French 
Minister of Marine has accepted the essence of 
his plan, and will mature a scheme for large additions 
to the French fleet. It is to be noted that most of the 
speakers in the debate called for that type of ship 
which would be fitted for war with England rather than 
with Germany. Against Germany, if France wants 
anything, she wants battleships ; against England, if 
she is going to fall back upon commerce-destruction, she 
wants cruisers and small fast craft. For cruisers and 
these small craft, MM. Lockroy, de Kerjégu, Delcasse, 
and Deloncle are asking with one accord. A French Navy 
League is to be constituted, and this is another sign of 
the times. Nor is Italy going to be left behind. A credit 
of £300,000 for new construction, over and above her 
ordinary estimates, is demanded. So terrible is this 
struggle looming up before Europe, so potent is the 
influence of maritime power on land campaigns, that 
no nation dares to be left behind. Europe, in Bis- 
marck’s words, is like a man in a suit of armour much 
too heavy for him. And yet not Europe only, but the 
United States, Japan, Chili, and the Argentine are also 
feverishly arming. 

For England to lag behind in this race would be 
suicidal. Even if these armaments are not actually 
directed against her, they may always be used against 
her. She must be ready to meet them. In Mr. 
Goschen’s words, a navy is an ‘‘ expensive necessity ” 
to her; to others an ‘‘expensive luxury.” She must 
command the sea. What defensive arrangements she 
has made are all planned upon the supposition that she 
will command the sea. If she does not the Empire falls 
to pieces like the house which was built upon the sands, 
and this country will be in a position of ‘‘ splendid 
isolation” from its possessions and from the world. 
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For the command of the sea, which of necessity in- 
volves a great superiority in force to the possible 
enemy, our naval strength is at present inadequate in 
battleships. We can confidently assert this because 
there are two official, expert standards in existence, 
and we are below either of them. The first is the 
Report of the three Admirals in 1888, which lays down 
the necessary proportion of strength for a blockade at 
five, or at the least four, British ships to every three of 
the enemy. The second is the standard issued in a Par- 
liamentary paper of 1889. It requires a superiority of 
33 per cent. to the combined French and Russian battle- 
ships. The two have a connexion, but both have 
been disregarded and conveniently forgotten. At the 
present date, by the official return of last month, the 
figures are: Britain, fifty-seven; France, thirty-five ; 
and Russia, eighteen battleships. If the British ships 
are larger, and in some cases more heavily armed, on 
the other hand we have sixteen ships armed with the 
old muzzle-loader, and almost entirely without quick- 
firers. For fighting purposes Admiral Colomb has 
admitted that some deduction must be made from these. 
It is an open question whether muzzle-loaders could be 
worked at all under the deadly hail of quick-firing guns, 
as the men loading must, in most of the ships, be much 
exposed. If we look at these guns only as old, and 
therefore feeble, weapons, we carry old guns in twice 
as many ships as the French and Russians. Nor is this 
the'full measure of our weakness. As we have pointed 
out before in these columns, Russia has a group of 
small but modern ironclads, which are classed as 
**coast-defence ships,” but which are really quite 
capable of work in the line. They do not carry much 
coal, it is true; but has not our own Mr. Goschen said, 
‘‘Defensive naval strategy does not necessitate coal 
supply”? Add, therefore, these three ships to the 
opposing fleet ; deduct, as you must fairly deduct, the 
ineffectives on either side—and we have more in- 
effectives—and the fleets of battleships are equal in 
numbers. In quality we may have some advantage, 
but it is not very great. 

Now this is supposed to be our ‘‘ command of the 
sea”’: the very condition against which Sir John Colomb 
warned us earnestly, when he said in the debate on the 
Estimates, on 5 March, 1896: ‘‘ He hoped that they had 
got away from the fallacious idea that if our fleet was 
equal to the two greatest foreign fleets we were all 
secure.” We have step by step, bit by bit, fallen from 
our old ideals. First, we had a fleet as strong as the 
other fleets of the world combined, in the days of the old 
French war; then a fleet superior to the two fleets 
strongest after ourown, when combined ; nowa fleet equal 
in the most important class of ship to these two next 
strongest fleets. And this has come to pass though we 
see that the attack upon commerce is never so terrible as 
when it is supported by a great strength of battleships ; 
though we are warned by an expert, Mr. Danson, 
that the carrying trade will leave our flag never to 
return, if it is plundered again as it was plundered 
for all our strength and all our qualitative supe- 
riority in Napoleon’s day. How does our practical 
equality in battleships to-day compare with our figure 
in 1804, when we had more than two ships to our 
enemies’ one? Yet the risk that we ran in 1805 was 
aterrible one. ‘‘In my belief,” said Sir W. Ver- 
non Harcourt in the debate on the Estimates, 
‘*the nation will always demand that you shall have 
a number, and a considerable number, of vessels 
in the Channel, which are not to go to the end of the 
world in case of war. We do not believe that the nation 
will ever again run the risk which was nearly fatal to it 
just before the battle of Trafalgar.” This declaration 
was repeated in almost identical terms in the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle” of 21 October. We are to tie part of our fleet 
of battleships to the Channel: but we have no spare ships 
of effective value there to tie. Equally explicit were 
the thr-e Admirals we have quoted. They insisted upon 
a Re erve fleet in the Channel. Equally clear is the 
teach ng of democratic war in the United States during 
1861 5. Lincoln dared not uncover Washington except 
at the close of the war, when the Confederacy was 
writhin + in the dust. 

The need for more battleships is made more pressing 
by the projected addition of one battleship to the French 
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programme, and two battleships and one powerful 
coast-defence ship to the Russian programme. Admiral 
Colomb, indeed, has questioned the value of the battle- 
ship, and his opinion must always carry great weight. 
We look up to him as a master and teacher. But here 
Captain Mahan is against him, and a great weight of 
English naval authority. Moreover, whilst other 
nations build these big ships, we too must. They may 
be wrong, but they also may be right; and if they 
are right, there is instant ruin for us if we are not pro- 
vided with the battleship. Once more to quote Mr. 
Goschen—for we are anxious to carry conviction by call- 
ing the most important witnesses—‘‘ if we are to wait for 
absolute unanimity with regard to the defences of the 
country, the work would continually lag behind, as it 
has lagged behind in the past, and we should never get 
forward at all.” Whilst we were considering whether 
destroyer or battleship was going to win, our rivals 
would have built one or other, and would be ready to 
beat us. Of course, if we cannot afford to lay down 
more ships or to keep our greatness ; if manhood and 
honour have died out from this nation, let it then 
surrender its Empire and sell its fleet for what it will 
fetch rather than maintain an inadequate, and therefore 
useless, force at vast expense. There will then be no 
more armaments, and perhaps no more England. 


IRISH TAXATION 


ERE it not that the ‘‘ Times” has lost all claim 
either to indicate or to direct Unionist policy in 
Ireland, the tone of its recent articles on the Report of 
the Financial Relations Commission would make us 
fear that we were on the verge of another act of 
national folly and injustice. Happily, however, there is 
little danger of any Government, Tory or Radical, again 
following the sinister guidance of the patrons of 
Mr. Pigott. We may make blunders in the future. as 
we have made them in the past, but, for the present 
generation at least, a signal from Printing House Square 
will, so far as the Irish question is concerned, be re- 
garded merely as a danger signal. What is the 
situation? When the Unionist Government in 1886 
undertook to meet and beat Home Rule on the simple 
ground of “‘ equal and indifferent justice” to all parts 
of the United Kingdom, Mr. Goschen found himself 
confronted with some disquieting facts or assertions 
about excessive taxation in Ireland. He denied them, 
as half a dozen Chancellors of the Exchequer—from 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe down to Mr. Childers— had 
denied them before. But he went further : he declared 
that, as a proof of English good faith in the matter, 
and to set the recriminations at rest for ever, he would 
cause an inquiry to be made into the whole question of 
the financial relations of the two countries. A Com- 
mittee was appointed, including the leading men on 
both sides—Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Childers and Mr. Morley—and a score of others ; 
but a factious little Welsh group obstructed and 
wrangled on the silly ground that Wales should 
be included in the inquiry, until at last Mr. Goschen 
gave the scheme up in despair. With the change of 
Government, and the possibility of Home Rule, some 
settlement became more pressing than ever, and Mr. 
Gladstone appointed a Royal Commission with the com- 
position of which there was not at the time a whisper of 
discontent on either side. That Commission—which ap- 
pears to a certain extent to have been afflicted with the 
undue verbosity of its author—has produced a jumble 
of minority reports, draft reports, ‘‘ notes ” and ‘‘ memo- 
randa,” which have somewhat confused the issues by 
their bulk and number; but there is happily a “‘ final 
joint report,” the gist of which lies in three sentences :— 

‘That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a 
burden which, as events showed, she was unable to 
bear : 

‘‘That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland 
between 1853 and 1860 was not justified by the then 
existing circumstances : 

“That while the actual tax-revenue of Ireland is 
about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the relative 
taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, and is 
not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth.” 

These three propositions are so simple and clear that 
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we had thought there could be no mistake about them. 
There are many difficu!ties when we come to the question 
of how the admitted inequality is to be redressed, but 
as regards the essential facts there is absolutely no 
room for dispute. But what does the ‘‘ Times” do? 

It stumbles on the threshold over the hint that the 
Union was not a perfect revelation of divine wisdom, 
and cries out ina succession of amazing articles that 
this is another Home Rule trick—-‘‘ the whole proceed- 
ing is a mere branch of the policy of Home Rule ”—as if 
the statement that two and two make four lost any of 
its force from being uttered by a Home Ruler. In the 
excess of its wrath it even hurls from his throne its own 
chosen idol to whom we have so often been exhorted 
to bow in unquestioning adoration. When some 
blasphemer suggested that Cobdenism and the mil- 
lennium were not interchangeable terms, that cheap 
bread might be bought too dear at the cost of the ruin 
of our agriculture, or that a farthing in the pound on 
sugar was not too great a price to pay to avert the 
ruin of the West Indies, we felt certain that we should 
find a column of the most conspicuous type and in the 
most conspicuous place in the ‘‘ Times,” signed ‘‘ Farrer,” 
denouncing all who propounded such heresies, and that 
on the opposite page there would be the usual leader’ 
saying ditto to Lord Farrer. Now the ‘‘ Times” 
has discovered that Lord Farrer is a mere “ official 
Gladstonian and well-known supporter of Home Rule,” 
.whose facts are all wrong, whose arguments are absurd, 

_ whose conclusions are fallacies. Surely this is the 
very ecstasy of folly. Lord Farrer is not so great and 
infallible a man as the ‘‘ Times” declared him to be 
yesterday, neither is he such a transparent impostor as 
the ‘‘ Times” declares him to be to-day. He is simply 

'_a hard-headed and somewhat dogmatic official, whose 
really safe ground is that of figures and accounts, but 
whose weakness it is ridiculously to over-estimate him- 
self in the matter of economic theories. The unhappy 
‘* Times” swears by his absurd theories, but will have 
none of his incontestable facts ! 

The irony of the situation lies in the fact that the 
“Times” has commenced to fire its ancient blunder- 
buss on a false alarm. The reference to the Union 
although necessary for the elucidation of the subject 

. from the historical point of view, has no bearing on 
the practical problem before us at present. It was 
not the Union, but the French war, that dislocated 
Irish finances and rendered necessary the financial 
amalgamation of 1817. In 1817 and for thirty-six years 
after Ireland had no financial grievance. The taxation 
was low, much lower than that of England, and it was 
designedly so; for Peel, carrying out the wise ante bellum 
policy of Pitt, made allowances for the deplorable 
economic condition to which centuries of misgovern- 
ment and anarchy had reduced the country. Then 
came Mr. Gladstone, arrogant and self-confident—the 
young man inahurry. Equal and indiscriminate taxa- 
tion—the weak to bear the same burden as the strong— 
was his motto, and Ireland, just then labouring through 
her most terrible troubles, with a fourth of her popula- 
tion wiped out by famine, pestilence and wholesale 
emigration, was saddled with Spirit duties and Income- 
tax, and two or three other imposts till then unknown. 
The simple figures of the Treasury returns tell their own 
tale. In 1851 Ireland’s total taxation was, in round 
numbers, £ 4,800,000; in 1860 it was £7,700,000—an 
increase of 58 per cent. on a falling population and 
diminishing resources ; and at or about that figure it 
has remained ever since. Mr. Gladstone, of course, 
refused to see it—that was his business. Again and 
again he declared that the ‘‘ equity, liberality, and 
fairness ” of the new arrangement had been proved. 
His own Commission has now declared that that 
arrangement was neither equitable, liberal, nor fair, and 
the hack leader-writers of Printing House Square sug- 

. gest that the Unionist Government should take on its 
shoulders the burden of defending Mr. Gladstone’s 
blunders! There is, we hope, no fear of the adoption 

, of a policy so suicidal, so dishonest, so shortsighted. 
It is a mere question of figures and of national good 
faith. The Union has nothing to do with the over- 

,, rating of Ireland, nor has the ‘‘blackguardly” Mr. 

_ Pitt: it was simply a piece of obstinate doctrinaire 

financial perversity on the part of Mr. Gladstone 
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forty years ago. It was not intended that Irelang 
should bear the burden then imposed upon her; 
it was not believed that the burden had been jm. 
posed. Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer 
denied it vehemently. The Financial Relations Com. 
mission has now for the first time placed us jg 
possession of the facts and figures. And the ‘‘ Times” 
suggests that we should continue to deny them because 
they are vouched for by a Home Ruler! We can only 
re-echo its own words with a different application; 
‘‘ These extravagances do more damage to the Unionist 
cause than all the froth and fury of Parnellites and anti. 
Parnellites combined.” 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY INQUIRY. 


” a few weeks Mr. Cecil Rhodes will be in London, 
and in about a month from now Mr. Chamberlain 
will move for the re-appointment of the Select Com- 
mittee of last Session to inquire into the Jameson raid, 
and the past management and future powers of the 
British South Africa Company. What is to be the 
procedure of this Committee? Last Session nothing 
was done but to invite Mr. Chamberlain to take the 
chair. Has any one any idea of what the nature of the 
proceedings will be? Is it to be a sort of State 
prosecution, or merely an inquiry? Mr. Rhodes has 
already sent retainers to Mr. Pope, Q.C., the doyen of 
the Parliamentary Bar, and to Mr. Pember, Q.C., of 
water company fame. Obviously no barristers who 
are in Parliament could appear before a House of 
Commons Committee. Sir Frank Lockwood, Sir 
Edward Clarke, and Mr. Carson are, therefore, out of 
the question, though for a great political trial their 
abilities would probably be more valuable than those 
of Mr. Pope and Mr. Pember. But what part will 
counsel play in this matter? In a Private Bill Com- 
mittee there are the promoters of the Bill and the 
petitioners against the Bill. Counsel for the pro- 
moters open their case and call their witnesses, who 
are cross-examined by the counsel for the petitioners. 
After the promoters’ case is closed, the petitioners open 
their case against the Bill, and call their witnesses, 
who are cross-examined by the promoters’ counsel. 
Promoters and petitioners are plaintiff and defendant : 
the procedure is known and defined. But in this inquiry 
into the Jameson raid and the affairs of the Chartered 
Company, who are the plaintiffs and who are the de- 
fendants? In the case of the Parnell Commission, the 
House of Commons appointed three of Her Majesty’s 
Judges to inquire into the truth of certain definite 
charges and allegations that had been made against 
Mr. Parnell and other members of Parliament by the 
‘*Times.” When the Commission met, the Judges 
decided to call upon the ‘‘ Times” to begin by proving 
its allegations against Mr. Parnell and the other 
members, who were styled the defendants. The 
‘*Times” was thus put into the position of a perscn 
who, having libelled another, pleads justification, and 
is called upon to prove his plea. But it is obvious 
that the circumstances of the Chartered Company 
inquiry are quite different. There is here no plaintiff 
and no defendant. No one has formulated any 
precise charges against Mr. Rhodes or the Chartered 
Company. Mr. Labouchere has, indeed, in the 
columns of ‘ Truth,” accused Mr. Rhodes of every 

crime in the calendar. But the House of Commons 

has not paid Mr. Labouchere the compliment of ordering 

a Select Committee to inquire into the truth of the 

paragraphs in his journal. In the reference to the 

Committee no names of individuals are mentioned. It 

is merely an inquiry by the House of Commons into a 

certain chapter of South African history. What have 

counsel to do with this? According to ordinary rule, 
the inquiry would be conducted by the Committee with- 
out counsel. 

But there was a case in 1888 which is in many 
respects analogous to this of the Chartered Company. 
On 3 May, 1888, the House of Commons ordered ‘‘ that 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
formation and promotion of the Hyderabad-Deccan 
Mining Company, Limited, the circumstances under 
which the concession held by the Company was obtained 
from the Government of Hyderabad, and the subsequent 
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operations on the London Stock Exchange by persons 
interested in the Company.” We do not, of course, 
suggest that there was any similarity between the pro- 
motion of the Hyderabad Company and the Chartered 
Company ; but the subject-matter of the inquiry was 
very analogous. Sir Henry James was Chairman 
of the Hyderabad Committee, which decided that 
“any persons or body deeming themselves in- 
terested, who wish to appear by counsel, shall 
make application to the clerk of the Committee.” 
The Nizam of Hyderabad, Mr. W. C. Watson, the 
concessionnaire, the Sirdar Diler Jung, Mr. Sharp, the 
Hyderabad Mining Company, and Mr. Stewart, all 
applied to be heard by counsel. On the meeting of the 
Committee Sir Henry James read to the assembled 
parties the following resolution: ‘‘ The Committee 
resolved that they purpose retaining the conduct of the 
inquiry referred to them entirely in their own hands, 
but will accept the assistance of counsel when they 
think it necessary. Thus all witnesses, except as here- 
inafter mentioned, will be called and examined by the 
members of the Committee. If the evidence of any 
witness shall affect the interest of any person or body 
represented by counsel, application may be made to the 
Committee for leave to cross-examine such witness. 
If it be desired to call any witness not examined by the 
Committee, counsel must apply for permission to call 
such witness, who will be examined as the Committee 
may think fit. The extent to which counsel may 
address the Committee will be determined at a later 
stage of the inquiry.” The first witness called was Mr. 
Levien, Secretary of the Stock Exchange, and he was 
examined in chief by Mr. Labouchere. 

The precedent fits this case so closely that we 
cannot imagine Mr. Chamberlain not following it. It 
is indeed difficult to conceive how the proceedings can 
take any other form. The inquiry is by the House of 
Commons, whose Committee must retain the conduct of 
the procedure in itsown hands. Of course the Chartered 
Company and other individuals will apply for leave to 
be represented by counsel. But the Committee will call 
and examine the witnesses, leaving counsel for interested 
parties to cross-examine. If these parties desire to call 
rebutting evidence, the Committee will allow them to put 
their own witnesses into the box, and the members of the 
Committee will be at liberty to cross-examine them. 
With regard to addressing the Committee for their 
clients, we presume that Mr. Pope and Mr. Pember will 
be allowed to perorate to their heart’s content. Indeed 
it would take a stronger Chairman than even Mr. 
= to silence the big guns of the Parliamentary 

ar. 

So much for the procedure, which is important, and 
about which there has been much uncertainty. As to 
the inquiry itself, we have more than once expressed our 
opinion that it will do more harm than good, and 
therefore should not be proceeded with. An inquiry, 
if it is to serve a good purpose, must be into un- 
known facts. But all the facts connected with the 
Jameson raid and the Chartered Company are perfectly 
well known to the most ignorant man or woman in the 
street. What, then, is the object of the inquiry? Is it 
to collect material for the prosecution of Mr. Rhodes ? 
The hour is past for that, as the Government must be 
well aware. If that step was to be taken, it should have 
been taken six months ago. Mr. Chamberlain should 
instruct his new Agent at Pretoria to come to an under- 
standing with President Kruger about the indemnity 
and other matters. Mr. Chamberlain should then tell 
the House of Commons that the Government did not 
intend to proceed with the inquiry, in the interests of 
the Cape Colony and the Transvaal. Mr. Chamberlain 
is strong enough to do this. Whether he will do it is 
another matter. 


A SYMBOLIST FARCE. 


‘THE performance of ‘‘Ubu Roi: comédie guigno- 
lesque,” by M. Alfred Jarry, at the Théatre de 
'CEuvre, if of little importance in itself, is of consider- 
able importance as a symptom of tendencies now agi- 
tating the minds of the younger generation in France. 
The play is the first Symbolist farce ; it has the crudity 
of a schoolboy or a savage; what is, after all, most 
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remarkable about it is the insolence with which a young 
writer mocks at civilization itself, sweeping all art, 
along with all humanity, into the same inglorious slop- 
pail. That it should ever have been written is suffi- 
ciently surprising ; but it has been praised by Catulle 
Mendés, by Anatole France ; the book has gone through 
several editions, and now the play has been mounted 
by Lugné-Poe (whose mainly Symbolist Théatre de 
I’CEuvre has so significantly taken the place of the mainly 
Naturalist Théatre Libre), and it has just been given, in 
‘* répétition générale,” before a crowded house, howling 
but dominated, a house buffeted into sheer bewilder- 
ment by the wooden lath of a gross, undiscriminating, 
infantile Philosopher-Pantaloon. 

M. Jarry’s idea, in this symbolical buffoonery, was 
to satirize humanity by setting human beings to 
play the part of marionettes, hiding their faces 
behind cardboard masks, tuning their voices to the 
howl and squeak which tradition has considerately 
assigned to the voices of that wooden world, and 
mimicking the rigid inflexibility and spasmodic 
life of puppets by a hopping and reeling gait. The 
author, who has written anessay, ‘‘ De l’inutilité du 
théatre au théatre,” has explained that a performance 
of marionettes can only suitably be accompanied by the 
marionette music of fairs; and, therefore, the motions 
of these puppet-people were accompanied, from time 
to time, by an orchestra of piano, cymbals, and drums, 
played behind the scenes, and reproducing the note of 
just such a band as one might find on the wooden 
platform outside a canvas booth ina fair. The action 
is supposed to take place ‘‘in Poland, that is to say, 
in the land of Nowhere” ; and the scenery was painted 
to represent, by a child’s conventions, indoors and out 
of doors, and even the torrid, temperate, and arctic 
zones at once. Opposite to you, at the back of the 
stage, you saw apple-trees in bloom, under a blue sky, 
and against the sky a small closed window and a fire- 
place, containing an alchemist’s crucible, through the 
very midst of which (with what refining intention, who 
knows ?) trooped in and out these clamorous and san- 
guinary persons of the drama. On the left was painted 
a bed, and at the foot of the bed a bare tree, and snow 
falling. On the right were palm-trees, about one of 
which coiled a boa-constrictor; a door opened against 
the sky, and beside the door a skeleton dangled from a 
gallows. Changes of scene were announced by the 
simple Elizabethan method of a placard, roughly 
scrawled with such stage directions as this: ‘‘ La 
scéne représente la province de Livonie couverte 
de neige.” A venerable gentleman in evening-dress, 
Father Time as we see him on Christmas-trees, 
trotted across the stage on the points of his toes between 
every scene, and hung the new placard on its nail. And 
before the curtain rose, in what was after all but a local 
mockery of a local absurdity, two workmen backed 
upon the stagecarrying a cane-bottomed chair and a little 
wooden table covered with a sack, and M. Jarry (a 
small, very young man, with a hard, clever face) seated 
himself at the table and read his own ‘‘ conférence” on 
his own play. 

In explaining his intentions, M. Jarry seemed to me 
rather to be explaining the intentions which he ought 


-to have had, or which he had singularly failed to carry 


out. To be a sort of comic antithesis to Maeterlinck, 
as the ancient satiric play was at once a pendant and an 
antithesis to the tragedy of its time: that, certainly, 
though he did not say it, might be taken to have been 
one of the legitimate ambitions of the writer of ‘* Ubu 
Roi.” ‘ C’est l’instauration du Guignol Littéraire,” as 
he affirms, and a generation which has exhausted every 
intoxicant, every soluble preparation of the artificial, may 
well seek a last sensation in the wire-pulled passions, 
the wooden faces of marionettes, and, by a further 
illusion, of marionettes who are living people ; living 
people pretending to be those wooden images of life 
which pretend to be living people. There one sees, 
truly, the excuse, the occasion, for an immense satire, a 
Swiftian or Rabelaisian parody of the world. But at 
present M. Jarry has not the intellectual grasp 
nor the mastery of a new technique needful to carry 
out so vast a programme. Swift, Rabelais, is above 
all the satirist with intention, and the satirist who 
writes. M. Jarry has somehow forgotten his intention 
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before writing, and his writing when he takes pen in 
hand. ‘‘Ubu Roi” is the gesticulation of a young 
savage of the woods, and is his manner of expressing 
his disapproval of civilization. Satire which is without 
distinctions becomes obvious, and M. Jarry’s present 
conception of satire is very much that of the schoolboy 
to whom a practical joke is the most efficacious form of 
humour, and bad words scrawled on a slate the most 
salient kind of wit. These jerking and hopping, these 
filthy, fighting, swearing ‘‘ gamins ” of wood bring us 
back, let us admit, and may legitimately bring us back, 
to what is primitively animal in humanity. Ubu may 
be indeed ‘‘un sac 4 vices, une outre 4 vins, une poche 
a bile, un empereur romain de la décadence, idoine a 
toutes cacades, pillard, paillard, braillard, un gou- 
laphre,” as the author describes him; but he is not 
sufficiently that, he is not invented with sufficient pro- 
fundity, nor set in motion with a sufficiently comic 
invention. He does not quite attain to the true dignity 
of the marionette. He remains a monkey on a stick. 
Yet, after all, Ubu has his interest, his value; 
and that strange experiment of the Rue Blanche 
its importance as a step in the movement of minds. 
For it shows us that the artificial, when it has 
gone the full circle, comes back to the primitive ; 
des Esseintes relapses into the Red Indian. M. Jarry 
is logical, with that frightful, irresistible logic of the 
French. In our search for sensation we have ex- 
hausted sensation ; and now, before a people who have 
perfected the fine shades to their vanishing point, who 
have subtilized delicacy of perception into the annihila- 
tion of the very senses through which we take in 
ecstasy, a literary Sansculotte has shrieked for hours 
that unspeakable word of the gutter which was the 
refrain, the ‘‘ Leitmotiv,” of this comedy of masks. 
Just as the seeker after pleasure whom pleasure has 
exhausted, so the seeker after the material illusions of 
literary artifice turns finally to that first, subjugated, 
never quite exterminated, element of cruelty which is 
one of the links which bind us to the earth. ‘Ubu 
Roi” is the brutality out of which we have achieved 
civilization, and those painted, massacring puppets the 
destroying elements which are as old as the world, and 
which we can never chase out of the system of natural 
things. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


WEATHER PREDICTION IN INDIA. 


Asrmouer within the last week or two a fortunately 

erratic cyclone, bred in the disappearing monsoon, 
has brought temporary rainfall and relief to Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, yet famine stalks through 
the Upper Provinces and will continue for several 
months to come. It is due to marked drought both 
this year and in 1895, and following, as it does, a period 
of equally marked excess rainfall which culminated in 
1893, Our attention is drawn to the present results of 
the Indian weather forecast system. 

For some time past the Simla head office of the 
Indian Meteorological Department has issued, under 
official sanction, successful forecasts of the S.-W. 
monsoon and N.-E. monsoon average weather and 
rainfall for the ensuing six months. These are founded 
partly on empirical and partly on rational principles ; 
but in time it is expected that empiricism will 
gradually be eliminated and the methods become 
almost entirely rational. The new method starts with 
certain recognized sequences between abnormal snow- 
falls in the Himalaya and subsequent delays in the 
arrival of the S.-W. monsoon, and with persistent 
anomalies in the temperature and pressure-distribution 
over India, and subsequent corresponding local anoma- 
lies in the distribution of S.-W. monsoon storms and 
rains, first noticed by the late Mr. Blanford. From 
these and the study of a special series of Indian ocean 
monsoon charts published daily some months later 
from data collected chiefly from logs of ships traversing 
the Indian seas, a rational theory of the summer 
monsoon, and the winter rains which occur during the 
prevalence of the so-called N.-E. monsoon (which is in 
reality simply a reversion to the normal N.-E. trade of 
the latitude after the disappearance of the S.-W. 
monsoon), has recently been worked out by Mr. Eliot, 
the present head of the service. This theory completely 
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disposes of the old text-book ideas of the cause of the 
monsoons, and enables reliable forecasts to be made of 
the local distribution as well as of the general effects of 
the monsoon current in different parts of the country 
during its prevalence. The forecasts are based pro- 
visionally on the supposition of a monsoon of normal 
strength, and are only liable to modification in corre- 
spondence with its actual character, which is learnt 
some little time before its arrival, and which is usually 
maintained with more or less constancy throughout the 
entire period. 

According to this theory, the S.-W. monsoon is simply 
a prolongation across the Equator of the S.-E. trade 
wind of the Southern Indian Ocean, and not a mere 
current of aspiration towards a heated land surface. As 
a matter of fact the local heating of the Indian land 
area previous to its arrival has been found to have no 
connexion with its strength and continuance. Thus 
in 1893 there was virtually no hot weather, and yet 
the monsoon was the strongest and wettest ever 
known. It is true the heated continent of Asia disturbs 
the normal circulation by creating low-pressure areas 
in Persia and North India, and by weakening and 
finally breaking down the N.-E. trade allows the S.-E. 
trade wind to rush across the usual ascending trough 
over the Equator, and burst as the monsoon upon the 
Indian land area; but for all that the propelling force 
is more a visa fergo arising from the southern high 
pressure than a wis a fronte due to the Indian low 
pressure. 

As soon as the monsoon current reaches the Indian 
land area it appears to be guided into local channels, 
and the paths of its accompanying eddies or cyclonic 
vortices are determined like molten metal filling a 
mould, by the local pressure inequalities which have 
prevailed, as most Indian anomalies do, persistently 
throughout the previous months. It avoids those 
areas where the high pressure created by the slowly 
melting snows acts like an opposing cushion, and 
travels along the path of least resistance towards 
those areas where the pressure is already below the 
normal. The chief problem, therefore, in connexion 
with the prediction of the summer monsoon is the ante- 
cedent determination of its strength, for upon this 
depends the rainfall, and the chance that those parts 
of the country, such as the Western Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and the Western Deccan, which ordinarily 
come under its bounding fringes, and are thus liable to 
drought, should receive an adequate rainfall. Up to 
the present the information of its strength, or rather 
that of its parent, the S.-E. trade, has been mainly 
derived from the Seychelles by mail, and from the logs 
of vessels reaching Bombay and other ports. Hence- 
forth this will be materially augmented by the cable 
recently sanctioned by the Government to the Sey- 
chelles. Moreover it has been found that an unsus- 
pected principle controls the yearly variations both of the 
summer monsoon and of the winter rains which fall in 
Upper India, through the shallow land trade or N.-E. 
monsoon from a lofty S.-W. current, descending 
at that season below the general summit level of the 
Himalaya. 

This discovery is the occurrence of a system of long- 
period waves of pressure which, as differences from the 
monthly normals, run through their amplitude in 
about twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months. Twelve 
such waves occurred during the past twenty years, 
and a fairly definite rule has been established between 
their phases at different times of the year and the rain- 
fall of the succeeding season whether winter or summer. 
Thus when the long-pressure wave is rising to a maxi- 
mum in the spring, the succeeding summer monsoon 
will be dry, and vice versé. On the other hand, if it is 
rising in November, the winter rainfall will be excessive, 
and conversely, the rule reversing with the season. 
These pressure movements are evidently connected with 
advances and checks in the general circulation over 
Southern Asia, and will eventually receive their full 
rational explanation. 

Meanwhile, in connexion with the local observations, 
they enable seasonal forecasts to be made of the greatest 
economical value to our Indian Empire, and there is 
little doubt that, by an extension and modification of 
the same methods, long-period forecasts could be made 
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of the prevalent character of the weather in these islands 
and on the continent of Europe. 

Though our daily ripples bear a larger ratio to the 
long-period waves than they do in the tropics, it is quite 
certain that we experience periods of a persistent type 
of weather which are controlled by these long waves, 
whose prevision could be effected by their rational 
study. DouGLas ARCHIBALD. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S DRAWINGS. 


* must surely be possible to define Lord Leighton's 

talent more exactly than his friends and foes seem 
willing to do. The only writer who, so ‘far as I have 
observed, has attempted to say anything positive on 
the subject, unfortunately lost a hearing for himself by 
indulging in certain gibes on the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s person and taste in furniture at a moment when 
even a man’s public deeds are better left to the eulogy of 
friends. He has received from Lord Leighton’s suc- 
cessor the castigation to be expected, and the castiga- 
tion will be apt to pass as a refutation of his estimate. 
It must be remembered, in discussing the difficult 
question of the liberties of criticism, that the friends of 
the artist raised the question of his architectural taste 
into a public one by inviting a public subscription to 
buy his house ; now that the proposal is to present it to 
the nation, we are perhaps spared the necessity of dis- 
cussing the value of the gift. But the drawings and 
studies of the late President are now exhibited to public 
judgment, to be followed shortly by his paintings, and 
those who cannot rid themselves of a critical conscience 
will turn away unimpressed alike by the vague claim 
set up by the admiration of Mrs. Russell Barrington 
and Mr. Richmond, or the sweeping verdicts on the 
other side. Curt dismissal leaves the evident talent 
unconsidered, but to accept the ambition of the perform- 
ance as the measure of its value, and straightway pro- 
claim Leighton a master of all time, is to throw dis- 
crimination to the winds. We must not dub men masters 
so easily, or we shall show how little we really admire 
the greatest. Our own age and country, be it remem- 
bered, has produced an Alfred Stevens. 

It would not be unfair to say that few people really /éke 
Leighton’s work, few give it the first place or the second 
place in their affections; nor does it attract the enthu- 
siasm of the few and repel the many as a master’s work 
commonly does. It does evoke a good deal of esteem, 
but this esteem is not strongest with those artists of 
our time who have the best right to a judgment, and is 
found to vary inversely with knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the art, numbering its warmest adherents in 
those social and literary regions where painting is an 
occasional and secondary distraction. Very much as 
painters might applaud Leighton’s literary style, charged 
as it was with the rhetorical devices that please the ear 
unused to literary discrimination, so the literary man, 
who would promptly class Leighton as a writer with 
Dr. Farrar, would take Leighton’s painting on trust 
because its scope and manner seem to him that of the 
accepted masters, of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian. 
These masters themselves do not differ very appreciably 
to such an eye. 

We are agreed that Leighton in his drawing, as in 
his speaking, aimed at an exalted rhetorical level. We 
may even admit that in the general design and rhythm 
of his drawing he attained to a remarkable imitation of 
the great manner. But we must make a distinction. 
In great poets there are occasional passages, or even 
long periods, when the poetry leaves off, but the 
rhetoric goes on. Milton, for example, must employ a 
style, forged at white heat to express the loftiest 
emotion, to cover description and to express ideas that 
are in themselves trivial and unworthy of so exalted a 
manner. We forgive this in Milton, for the sake of the 
majesty that equals the theme when it mounts, or for 
the proud or relenting line that suddenly rewards us in 
the midst of tedious rhetoric. We cannot so easily 
forgive Tennyson when, enamoured of the exalted 
rhetoric of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” he attempts to describe a 
picnic with its pies in like cadences. So with the art of 
painting. We forgive immense spaces of mere 
rhetoric in Raphael or in Tintoretto because we find 
here and there an emotion equal to the style. After a 
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hundred whirling or posturing figures heaven opens 
its thunders, or paradise its enchantment, and our 
spirit is content to cover the intervening spaces as a 
soldier must march under arms over dull ground 
between the battles. 

Now, no one for whom such distinctions exist at all 
is likely to pretend that in Leighton we have the con- 
ception and emotion that the lofty style demands. 
Indeed, from first to last it is difficult in his work to 
trace a strong feeling of any kind, and just because of 
his ambitious flight we shall never know whether at 
various less exalted levels he might have developed a 
congenial art, or whether his temperament was wanting 
at every level. One ortwo doors seem to stand open as 
he passes. Very like Maclise in his sensational endow- 
ment and in the result of his later ambitions, he might, 
on the evidence of certain drawings here, have possibly 
won Maclise’s success in pencil portraits, but was 
probably wanting in the needful touch of malice. More 
possibly he might have cultivated with success the 
sensuous vein of the ‘‘ Summer Moon,” but his eclectic 
ambition warned him that to do this was not to be a 
Michael Angelo. He went his way, attempting dra- 
matic, tragic, exalted subjects with results that could 
only be null or ludicrous. It availed little in 
this connexion to change the mise-en-scéne from 
German to Italian, Italian to Greek. This approach 
to the material of lofty poetry from the outside 
only emphasized the refusal of models, of conception, 
of emotion to transmute themselves. What might 
have been frank sugar was made to look more like 
marble, and an inevitable vulgarity taints the result. 

We must be content, then, to find very few moments 
of poetry in Leighton, and to appraise his work on the 
rhetorical level. Rhetorical is hardly the word; it 
should be retained for the art of speech which is not 
poetical, but has its own function, persuasive or 
admonitory. Formal is the better word. There isa 
class of artists who are devoid of the poetical passions, 
and yet have a kind of passion for form itself. They 
have a keen eye to follow its inflexions, a logical mind 
to resume its expression, and they love to develop this 
instinct on matter furnished by the poets of their art. 
We are accustomed to this change of interest in other 
arts than those of literature and painting. The castle 
battlement is retained as a decorative fret of spaces and 
shadows long after its defensive reason for existence 
has disappeared. But the greater the potential value 
for emotion of a subject the more dangerous is it to 
play the formal game. Even music that is purely 
formal, a ballet that is purely formal, raise dissatis- 
faction, and a human figure borrowed from a poetical 
context and treated formally gives us a deadly chill. 

Leighton must have been to some extent aware of 
this. He treats from time to time those subjects which 
were strictly the only permissible subjects for him— 
namely, gymnastic or acrobatic subjects. The logical 
subject for his art was the pose plastique, and in the 
‘* Slinger,” the ‘‘ Woman Juggler,” the ‘‘ Girls Playing 
at Ball,” he is at work on the right material, without 
disguise. ‘‘ A Sister’s Kiss” is typical of what happens 
otherwise. This is not a kiss, but a semi-gymnastic 
performance, a pose. Imagine by contrast Rossetti’s 
treatment of such a subject! But in this sphere of the 
design or invention of pose Leighton appears as a very 
considerable artist. So early as study No. 3—a 
Madonna with two children—if it is his own, he evinced | 
a remarkable gift of design for the knotting up of forms, 
for turning within a given space, as a clever versifier 
will turn within a line. . The actions of the two figures 
playing at ball and Leighton’s essays in sculpture are 
other examples of this talent for the graceful disposition 
of forms. Sculpture, indeed, would appear to be the 
right expression for his talent. 

As it is, the critical task will be to place him among 
those draughtsmen who have employed themselves on 
variations of classical poses. It is in the company of 
artists like Ingres that he will come up for judgment. 
What is his place likely to be on the evidence of 
the drawings here? They fall practically into two 
sections: the early sharp pencil drawings and the 
later studies for pose and draperies in crayon. Those 
early drawings prove his possession of fine nervous 
and muscular endowment. The clear outline is 
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inflected with exquisite nicety, and yet retains a 
graceful flow. In the statement of the exact boun- 
daries of still-life forms there is a precision such as is 
expected from a good facsimile engraver. If we 
examine the intellectual quality of this drawing we find 
less to admire. Drawing of an advanced kind requires 
actual invention of line to express inner and outer forms, 
and his drawing remains an equable outline, with a 
little shading for the inner forms. Of this system 
Leighton’s drawing to the end retains the trace. An 
arm is an outline, with a vaguely realized piece of flesh 
enclosed. Only, as his ideas of style grew, this outline 
lost the somewhat mechanical intimacy of the early work, 
without gaining the higher intimacy, and became 
a looser statement. Probably there exist studies from 
the nude preparatory to the drapery studies, and it 
would be interesting to see them; but the exhibition 
suggests a gap between the choice of a pose and the 
arrangement of draperies, the very region in which the 
draughtsman must prove himself. These draperies are 
as good an example as we need have of the formal bent 
of Leighton’s mind, and its absorption in the ornaments 
rather than the essentials of style. The rhetoric of our 
day has shown a weakness for the device of alliteration. 
It is a device of all literature, but it is used with 
restraint and subtlety by the best. With Leighton this 
means of emphasis was a maid of all work in writing, 
and something of the same rhetorical weakness is dis- 
played by the analogous use of repeated lines in his 
draperies. The alliteration in the drawing is much 
subtler than in the discourses, is often indeed very 
graceful ; but it isin the nature of an embellishment, and 
one that takes the place of the drawing of the figure. 
Leighton appears, from the preface to the catalogue, to 
have misunderstood the phrase ‘‘ Liberty draperies,” 
which applied to their colours. This point, and the 


' relation of these studies to painting, must be left over 


till the exhibition of pictures opens. The exhibition of 
drawings confirms the view of him as an accomplished 
man whose graceful sense of design was inspired by no 
strong feeling, but was at the mercy of eclectic, 
“*catholic,” that is incompatible, tastes. D. S. M. 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 


ENTLE reader, you and I are experts in criticism : 

on a first hearing of a fresh musical achieve- 
ment, however novel or elaborate the structure, how- 
ever unfamiliar and remote the idea that informs it, we 
can accurately estimate its artistic value, name the 
influences that have helped to shape it, and declare 
conclusively whether the composer will or will not 
accomplish anything of distinction or greatness in the 
years to come. All this, I say, we can do—and not we 
only, but every critic and amateur of the present day. 
Nevertheless, who has not sometimes speculated, with 
a curious hotness breaking out all over him, on his 
possible, not to say probable, verdict had he been 
present at the first performance of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ” 
or ‘*The Dutchman” or (think of it!) the Ninth 
symphony? For my part, when I remember some 
of the criticisms that have appeared in these 
columns during the past two years, when I think 
of this inaccuracy of judgment here, that fatal im- 
patience there, and here again this total failure of 
insight, I am glad not to have lived or at any rate not 
to have been a critic during the great musical epoch 
of the nineteenth century—the epoch that began with 
the Heroic symphony and ended with ‘ Parsifal.” 
Heavens! should I, after agreeing with my prede- 
cessors who contemptuously dismissed Beethoven’s 
earlier work as a mere imitation of Mozart, have 
gibed at the Heroic because it was not an imitation 
of Mozart; should I have scoffed at Weber because 
he imitated no one and then scorned young Wagner 
as a mere imitator of Weber; should I—could I 
possibly—have laughed at ‘‘ Lohengrin,” mocked at 
‘‘The Nibelung’s Ring,” and passed pleasantries of 
the Joseph’ Bennett type upon “ Parsifal” ? These 
things do not bear thinking of. A skull on one’s desk 
is not to the point as areminder nowadays. What every 
musical critic should never be without, if he desires to 
be just or at least safe, is a choice selection of the 
foolishest criticisms of Weber, Schumann, Wagner, 
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J. W. Davidson and Mr. Joseph Bennett. These gems, 
revealing limitations in the highest and lowest alike, 
should be conned and meditated daily, and especially 
before one passes judgment on any new or would-be 
new works of art—for instance, on the compositions 
produced at Mr. Granville Bantock’s orchestral concert 
at Queen’s Hall last Tuesday night. These wild and 
whirling introductory words may now perhaps be per. 
ceived to have a certain relevance. 

Six young men, Messrs. Granville Bantock, Stanley 
Hawley, Arthur Hinton, Erskine Allon, Reginald Steg. 
gall and William Wallace, believe there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark. English music, they 
assert, cannot obtain a hearing in England ‘‘ owing to the 
prevailing taste for foreign music.” Yet, they reflected, 
‘‘when the National Picture Galleries of Europe and 
America compete with one another for paintings by 
British artists, there is no reason why the concert rooms 
of this country should be empty when native music is 
performed”; so they determined in their youthful 
enthusiasm and sapience to give a concert of their own 
works to show us what we ought to listen to. Now 
I am not in the least disposed to scoff at these fervent 
souls. To despise them as scatter-brained ambitious 
young fools is to show oneself as foolish as con- 
temptible. To say they are mere imitators of Wagner 
without Wagner’s genius is only to repeat what has 
been said about every composer since there were 
musical critics sufficiently asinine to say it. Most 
fatuous of all is it to offer patronizing encouragement 
and tell these young composers to persevere to the end 
that they may walk in the footsteps of Drs. Parry, 
Stanford and Mackenzie. Let the position be perfectly 
clear. So long as young British composers are of no 
account and have no following they may be treated by 
our Academics with friendship tempered by suspicion; 
but depend upon it, so soon as the Academic pre 
eminence is in the slightest degree threatened all 
thought and pretence of friendship will be put away and 
the young men will have to fight for their positions and 
possibly for their very means of livelihood. ‘‘ There is 
no damned friendship in business” said the benign 
organizer of the great American Oil Trust; and in 
England music is business. I am, then, anxious to be 
just to Mr. Bantock and his comrade revolutionists ; nay, 
I would fain be more than merely just : I would show my 
sympathy with them, partly because I believe that in 
England any musical movement is better than none at 
all, partly because I know that all the big art move 
ments have begun with the mad doings of two or three 
enthusiasts, and chiefly because I have learnt that the 
critic who wishes to survive for ten years as a living 
force must take care to be in the front rank always. 
But candour compels me to ask, Is it true that British 
music cannot get a hearing in England, and if so is it 
‘* owing to the prevailing taste for foreign music”? Is 
the music of this knot of Young Englanders a stepping- 
stone, as Mr. William Wallace rather mixedly avers, 
‘* for the god who is to follow” and was it produced in 
a way likely to recommend it to the tiny audience that 
assembled to hear it? To answer the last question 
first, much too large a hall was taken for the audience 
the most sanguine could expect to be allured by sucha 
programme. Had the small Queen’s Hall been 
engaged the proceedings would have been less dreary, 
and moreover a smaller band would have sufficed, and 
the money thus saved might advantageously have been 
spent on a few more rehearsals. Then, in my poor 
opinion it was a grave error for each composer to con- 
duct his own piece. It is one thing to create works of 
art and another to interpret them, whether by means of 
piano or organ, voice or orchestra. Schubert is admit- 
tedly a fair song-writer ; but could he return and sing 
his songs to us in St. James's Hall we might easily 
fancy we were at a Ballad Concert. If I read my criti 
cisms as lectures to the excellent gentlemen who are 
now exasperated by them weekly my mode of delivery 
might enable me to take (promptly) to my grave the 
secret of whether the criticisms were my own or lifted 
from the ‘‘ Observer.” Mr. Bantock seemed to me @ 
weak conductor and Mr. William Wallace rather @ 
worse one; and the best of them, Mr. Arthur Hinton, 
knows little of the technique of the baton and appa 
rently has had small opportunity of practising the 
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ttle he knows.- Now there is no better plan of getting 
the worst out of an orchestra than that of setting 
them to play under several successive conductors 
in one evening ; for even if the conductors are good 
the players never get thoroughly into touch with any 
of them, never so much as get thoroughly accustomed 
to the beat. And when the conductors are not good 
the results are—well, say, what they were on Tuesday 
sight, deplorable. The part of Mr. Bantock’s ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram ’”’ overture which I heard was scrambled in a 
most depressing fashion ; it was frequently impossible 
tohear Mrs. Ella Russell in Mr. Wallace's scena; the 
scrambling in Mr. Hinton’s fantasia ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Cesar’’ was even wilder than in Mr. Bantock’s work ; 
and as for the recitation ‘‘ The Legend Beautiful,” Mr. 
Hawley’s music was so loudly played as to do itself 

oss injustice besides preventing one hearing Miss 
Lena Ashwell for more than one word in ten. In any 
case, Mr. Hawley was rather unwise to come before 
the public with a composition of that sort. The spoken 
word and music rarely go well together; the effect is 
so astonishingly harsh as to be serviceable only for 
occasional poignant moments in opera; and a quarter 
of an hour of it is rather more than mortal ears of any 
sensitiveness can tolerate. Besides, it is difficult for 
the elocutionist not to make himself or herself ridicu- 
lous. To dwell on prepositions and to throw infinite 
pathos into conjunctions while the band catches you 
up is positively to incite an audience to laughter ; 
and the elocutionist often has no other course. I 
lately heard an elderly gentleman—but of this anon. 
For the present I only desire to point out that the 
programme was unsatisfactory in some respects, and 
altogether unsatisfactorily rendered. Young England 
should hire the small Hall next time, and instead of 
conducting for itself, place its compositions in Mr. 
Henry Wood's hands, telling him to do the best he can. 
We may then stand a fair chance of learning what their 
music is meant to sound like. 

My criticism of the music itself must be received with 
the greatest caution, both because I heard it under 
conditions so unfavourable and because my impressions 
of it may be preposterous anyhow (véde first paragraph). 
That all of it is steeped in Wagner is rather a good than 
a bad thing. Mozart came before the public steeped 
in Haydn, Emanuel Bach and pedantry generally ; 
Beethoven was at first steeped in Mozart; and Wagner, 
right up to the ‘‘Lohengrin” time, was steeped 
in Weber. That is to say, all the big composers have 
begun by using the language and images of their pre- 
decessors, and they showed their latent bigness by 
using the language and images for the utterance of a 
fresh matter. At present composers are so terrified of 
being called Wagner imitators that they actually dare 
scarcely use the only language in which it is possible 
for them to speak fluently. The consequence is they 
only take so much of Wagner as they cannot help 
taking and use it with trembling to say nothing. 
No new thing will be done in music until some 
genius comes along and boldly uses Wagner's most 
characteristic phrases—yea, even the Sword and 
Siegfried motives—just as Wagner used Weber's most 
characteristic phrases, modifying them so as to ex- 
press the new thing. I do not listen to the works of 
Messrs. Bantock & Co. for the feeble Wagner element 
which pervades all music just now, but for a quite new 
use to which the Wagner element may possibly be put ; 
and that new use, I regret to say, I do not find. In all 
of these young men I find a good deal of cleverness and 
facility, Mr. Granville Bantock, in particular, being 
fluent and ingenious to a remarkable degree; in 
all of them I find some of the innocent pedantry 
of youth and a fervent desire to do again what 
has already been done incomparably; but in none 
of them is there any sign of a desire to say some- 
thing entirely new. There is no faintest indication of 
any of the composers having been touched by the wave 
of modern thought as Morris, Ibsen and Hardy 
have been touched; for all their music shows, for all 
that is shown by the subjects of their music, they may 
never have heard of Morris, of Tolstoi or of Ibsen. 
“Eugene Aram,” ‘‘The Curse of Kehama,” ‘ The 
Divine Surrender ”—these are not the proper matters 
fora Young England movement : they are mere repeti- 
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tions and variants of the subjects of the Romantic move- 
ment of seventy yearsago. It is true English music 
cannot get a hearing in England, and the reason is 
“the prevailing taste for foreign music” ; and the ex- 
planation of the prevailing taste is offered by the music 
of Mr. Bantock and his friends. Nearly all English 
music up to the present has been a repetition of 
what has been said, and said splendidly, by foreign 
composers ; and listening to mere repetitions and 
echoes is dull work. This criticism is not intended in 
the way of unkindness. Messrs. the Young English 
party are of course young; and at least two of them 
possess ability of a kind that inclines me to look out 
sharp during the next couple of years to see what they 
make of themselves. If they chuck away the old 
melodramatic stories and legends which have lost their 
meaning, and fill themselves with the new spirit of the 
twentieth century, they may possibly do original and 
beautiful work that will stand ; but if they go on in the 
old brainless way, merely parroting in answer to Weber, 
Schubert and Wagner, they will end in being respected, 
the worst fate that can befall a composer in England. 

I regret the lack of space that prevents me dealing 
with a really excellent performance of Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff” 
given by the students of the Royal College at the 
Lyceum on 11 December. Of course the opera is silly 
in an amiable sort of way, containing as it does all the 
weaknesses of the Wagner method and all the faults 
of the old Italian method, and even without its weak- 
nesses to battle against the young people had a suffi- 
ciently heavy task set when they were told to be 
humorcus—otherwise than unconsciously—upon the 
stage. But they went through with it quite triumph- 
antly, the only weak point being the band. Why will 
not Professor Stanford take my advice and give up 
conducting ? I know it is a crime to say he cannot 
conduct; I know it is as inconsistent to think he can- 
not play the orchestra and yet admire his ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien” as to admire ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon” and 
deny that Mr. Swinburne is a great tight-rope dancer ; 
but the truth will out, and I must say that Professor 
Stanford’s numb and inexpressive way of handling the 
stick hinders the Royal College pupils from showing 
how well (in some cases) they have been trained. 

J. F. R. 


MR. BANCROFT’S PILGRIMAGE. 


M R. BANCROFT has emerged from his retirement 

to start on an errand of mercy through this Eng- 
land of ours. Tocool the fevered brow, to moisten the 
parched lip, to wile away the long sleepless nights of 
sick children with fairy gifts, to stimulate the demand 
for chromolithographs of the devoted nurse in her snowy 
bands, with spoon and bowl and angel eyes : this is the 
high mission on which Seth Bancroft has gone forth 
from his comfortable fireside, his method being to read 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol” in public and give the 
proceeds to the hospitals. 

I have not seen a single notice of Mr. Bancroft’s 
enterprise that has not breathed sympathy, admiration, 
approval, from beginning to end. Now I don’t sym- 
pathize; I don’t admire; I don’t approve. Mr. 
Bancroft is an actor. An opportunity for exercising 
his art, a sympathetic character to appear in, a wide 
advertisement, and an outpouring of gratitude and 
popularity must needs be so highly agreeable to him, 
that it is quite useless to try to persuade me that 
they represent any sacrifice on his part. He will not be 
called on to provide any money for the hospitals : 
the public will provide that and pay his expenses into 
the bargain. In refraining from any attempt to make 
money for himself out of his recreation, Mr. Bancroft is 
only following the ordinary custom of English sports- 
men of independent means. As long as Mr. Bancroft 
needed to make money by his public appearances, he 
did makeit. Therefore, I have no hesitation in regard- 
ing the pilgrimage, apart from its object, as an act of 
pure self-indulgence on Mr. Bancroft’s part. Please 
understand that Mr. Bancroft has not, as far as | am 
aware, put forward any pretension to the contrary, and 
that he may rightly regard it as one of the special 
privileges of his art that it enables him to combine 
beneficence to others with great enjoyment to himself. 
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But the public does not take the matter in this way ; 
and the critics all speak as if Mr. Bancroft had un- 
questionably placed his country under an obligation. 
My point is that unless Mr. Bancroft can justify, as 
publicly serviceable, his administration and expenditure 
of the funds, the obligation is all the other way. 

Let me then proceed to look the gift horse carefully 
in the mouth. Is the reading of Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Carol” likely to have any educational effect on public 
taste ? Clearly none whatever. Half a century ago 
the ‘‘ Carol” had a huge success as an exploitation of pre- 
existent popular sentiment of the vulgar Christmas 
kind ; and its revival to-day has no more classical pre- 
tension than the forthcoming revival of ‘‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan ” at the Adelphi. Dickens was a man of genius ; 
but that fact is perfectly well known, except perhaps in 
literary circles, where it is difficult to make a merit of 
not being able to write like Dickens without disparaging 
him somewhat. Besides, it is not exactly on the 
‘* Christmas Carol ” that Dickens’s reputation rests. Let 
us then put the possibility of the pilgrimage being 
educational and edificational out of the question, and 
come to the real point—the application of the proceeds. 

Now I am loth to shatter Mr. Bancroft’s kindly illu- 
sions; and yet I must tell him bluntly that he would do 
less harm with the money by spending it at Monte 
Carlo than in arbitrarily (and most ungratefully) en- 
riching the ratepayers of the towns he visits at the 
expense of the people who pay for tickets to hear him 
read. For that, and nothing else, is just precisely what 
he is doing. Hospitals are not public luxuries, but 
public necessities : when the private contributor buttons 
up his pocket—as he invariably now does if he under- 
stands what he is about—the result is not that the sick 
poor are left to perish in their slums, but that a hospital 
rate is struck, and the hospitals happily rescued from the 
abuses of practically irresponsible private management 
(which the rich writers of conscience-money cheques never 
dream of attempting to control), with income uncertain ; 
authority scrambled for by committee, doctors, chiefs 
of the nursing staff, and permanent officials; and the 
angel-eyed nurses, coarsely and carelessly fed, sweated 
and overworked beyond all endurance except by women 
to whom the opportunity of pursuing a universally re- 
spected occupation with a considerable chance of finally 
marrying a doctor is worth seizing at any cost. For 
this the overthrow of the begging, cadging, adver- 
tising, voluntary-contribution system means the sub- 
stitution of the certain income, the vigilant audit, 
the expert official management, the standard wages 
and hours of work, the sensitiveness to public opinion, 
including that of the class to which the patients belong, 
the subjection to the fierce criticism of party newspapers 
keen for scandals to be used as local electioneering 
capital, all of which have been called into action by the 
immense development in local government under the 
Acts of the last ten years. Of course, as long as 
ignorant philanthropists,‘ and people anxious to buy 
positions as public benefactors, maintain private hos- 
pitals by private subscription, the ratepayers and the 
local authorities will be only too glad to shirk their 
burdens and duties, just as they would if they could 
induce Mr. Bancroft to light and pave the streets for 
them; but when the philanthropists learn that the 
only practical effect of their misplaced bounty on the 
poor is that the patient gets less accommodation and 
consideration, and the nurse less pay and no security 
in return for longer hours of labour, they will begin 
to understand how all the old objections to pauperizing 
individuals apply with tenfold force to pauperizing the 
public. In short, Mr. Bancoft is meddling, with the 
best intentions, in a matter which he has not studied, 
with the result that every one of his readings may be 
regarded as so much mischief done to everybody but 
himself and those who have the pleasure of hearing 
him read. 

This is the more aggravating because, had Mr. 
Bancroft directed his attention to matters that he 
understands, he would have seen in his own art un- 
limited openings for his benevolence. As a musical 
critic I protested with all my might against the handing 
over, at the provincial festivals, of the money earned 
by Music from lovers of music to relieve the rates 
in the name of ‘‘ charity.” The one consoling feature 
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about that scandal was that the cheque with 
which the operatic prima donna headed the subscrip- 
tion list was always handed to her for the purpose 
along with her salary. I protest now against the 
same spoliation of Art in the case of the Drama. 
Why should Mr. Bancroft hand over the proceeds 
of his reading to the town hospital, which will be 
the worse for it, when he might just as well hand it 
over to the town theatre, which might be made the 
better for it? Mr. Bancroft will say ‘‘ How? On what 
conditions?” I reply that the conditions are not my 
business. I am not on the philanthropic platform just 
at present, and therefore cannot be called on to sit 
down and gratuitously put in the hard work of think- 
ing out a scheme. But Mr. Bancroft has mounted 
that platform. Very well: let him do something 
to prove his good faith. I have shown that reading 
the ‘‘Carol” to enthusiastic audiences, and dropping 
the money, addressed to some hospital treasurer or 
other, into the nearest pillar-box, is no more philan- 
thropic work than cricket, yachting, or bicycling. But 
if Mr. Bancroft would sit down and think out the 
problem of what a man could do for the drama in 
any given place if he had a fifty-pound note to spend 
on it, then I should admit that he was doing a public 
service. Even if he were merely to invite proposals 
and take the trouble of reading them through, he might 
get and spread some light on the subject. Suppose, 
for instance, a clergyman wrote up from some village 
and said, ‘‘If you will guarantee my expenses to such 
and such an amount, I wiil take the school children 
and the Christmas mummers in hand, and produce a 
Bible play with the local artizans and labourers in the 
principal parts, as they doin the Bavarian Alps.” Or 
suppose some country Pioneer Club wanted to promote a 
first-rate performance of ‘‘A Doll’s House,” but could 
not induce the local manager to venture upon it without 
asubsidy. Suppose the Independent Theatre offered to 
get up a verbatim performance of ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” last- 
ing two nights, on condition of being so far assisted 
that the exploit could ruin nobody but itself; or that 
Miss Robins were to undertake an Echegaray cycle 
on the same conditions. What about that Wagner 
Theatre on Richmond Hill? What about an Academy 
or ‘Royal College” of the Drama, with scholar- 
ships, and a library scantily furnished with memoirs 
and reminiscences, and liberally furnished with technical 
works, including theatrical construction and stage 
mechanism? Why not offer Macmillans a subsidy 
towards a Dictionary of the Drama, uniform with 
Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” or set 
on foot an inquiry, like that which supplied the material 
for Mr. Charles Booth’s ‘‘ Labour and Life of the 
People” into the labour and life of the actor, dealing 
also with salaries, agreements, sharing arrangements, 
backing, syndicating, papering, and bribing critics. 
The appendix, contributed by retired managers, might 
consist of balance-sheets and detailed accounts of 
their most famous productions, especially the ‘‘ suc- 
cesses” by which they lost most money ? A missionary 
fund for affirming the social importance of the drama, and 
claiming for municipal theatres as high a place in the 
collectivist program as municipal gas, water, and tram- 
ways, would be quite worth considering. Even a fund 
for persuading actors not to make foolish second-hand 
remarks about Ibsen in public would be better than 
nothing. Surely if all these resources occur to me on 
the spur of the moment, an actor and manager of Mr. 
Bancroft’s ability and experience, with unlimited leisure, 
could find something to do for his profession with the 
money which he is now using to keep down the cha- 
racter of our hospitals and—if he will take my word for 
the political economy of the business—to save our 
landlords from the final incidence of the hospitals rate. 
There is also an artistic objection to this pseudo- 
charitable business. The curse of our stage at present 
is the shameless prostitution of the art of acting into the 
art of pleasing. The actor wants ‘‘ sympathy”: the 
actress wants affection. They make the theatre a place 
where the public comes to look at its pets and dis- 
tribute lumps of sugar to them. Even the critics are 
debauched: there is no mistaking our disconcerted, 
pettish note whenever a really great artist—Duse, 
for example—whilst interpreting a drama for us with 
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exquisite intelligence, and playing it with a skill almost 
inconceivable when measured by our English standards, 
absolutely declines to flatter us with any sort of solicita- 
tion for a more personal regard. Our reluctant, humi- 
liated, rebuffed admissions of the success of actresses 
who pursue their profession with complete integrity 
contrast so shockingly with the officious, smirkingly 
enthusiastic congratulations we shower on _ those 
charming women who throw themselves, as such, on 
the personal admiration, indulgence and good fellow- 
ship of the public, that the more an actress re- 
spects herself and loves her profession, the more 
she hates the existing relations between the stage 
and the public. Occasionally an actress’s heart 
is so happily constituted that she can spoil the 
public as she would spoil a nursery of children, 
and yet work hard at her art ; but the average actress, 
when the author demands anything ‘unsympathetic ” 
from her, refuses to act on exactly the same grounds 
as she might refuse to let her lover see her in curl 
papers. And the actors are worse than the actresses. 
Why is it that, with the exception of ‘‘ An Enemy of 
the People,” and (partly) ‘‘The Master Builder,” no 
play of Ibsen’s has been performed on the initiative 
of an actor since Mr. Vernon’s experiment years 
ago with “Pillars of Society”? Simply because 
Dr. Stockman and Solness are the only Ibsen heroes 
who can depend on a little vulgar ‘‘ sympathy.” 
Allmers, Helmer, Hjalmar Ekdal, and even Rosmer 
may be very interesting, very lifelike ; but they are not 
**sympathetic””: they are even ridiculous occasionally : 
at best they are not readily comprehensible by the 
average actor fancier—for that is what the word play- 
goer has come to mean nowadays. A player who is 
still dependent on his profession for his daily bread may 
plead that ‘‘ those who live to please must please to 
live,” though I shall take leave to consider any actor 
who takes that position as being not only the rogue he 
confesses himself to be, but a fool into the bargain. 
But an actor in Mr. Bancroft’s circumstances, retired 
and independent, what on earth need has he any longer 
for a sympathetic part? Of what use is a halo of ready- 
made Hospital Sunday sentiment to him? Why not 
attempt to create some new sentiment—if it were only 
to knock into the heads of his benighted profession the 
elementary truth that it is the business of the dra- 
matic artist, as of other public men and women, 
to strive incessantly with the public; to insist on 
earnest relations with it, and not merely volup- 
tuous ones; to lead it, nerve it, withstand its con- 
stant tendency to relapse into carelessness and vulgar 
familiarity ; in short, to attain to public esteem, autho- 
rity and needfulness to the national welfare (things 
undreamt of in the relations between the theatrical pro- 
fession and the public to-day), instead of to the camp- 
follower’s refuge of mere popularity ? 

I have hardly left myself room to commemorate the 
latest exploit of the Elizabethan Stage Society—its per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” in a 
City Company’s hall in Threadneedle Street. It seems 
to me that Mr. Poel has now abandoned himself 
wholly to his fancy in dresses and equipments and stage 
business. I am no expert in these matters; but if 
Valentine’s Turkish costume was not as purely an 
eighteenth-century convention as the big drum and 
cymbals in Mozart’s ‘‘ Serail,” I am prepared to eat it. 
The fantastic outlaws, with their plumes and drum, 
belonged to the same period. The other costumes were 
mostly Elizabethan; but, except in the case of the 
Duke, they were surely bourgeois rather than noble. I 
am bound to say that the number of lines neither intelli- 
gently nor intelligibly delivered was greater than at 
any previous performance of the Society. This was 
only partly the fault of the hall, which made a magni- 
ficent setting for the performance, but also presented 
acoustic difficulties which only very practised speakers 
could have overcome. Valentine and Proteus were the 
most successful of the company, Proteus playing with 
plenty of address, and Valentine showing some promise 
of talent as an actor. The ladies were not emphatic or 
distinct enough to make any effect. The gentleman 
who played Launce did not know the difference between 
a Shakespearean clown and a Zany: he acted worse 
than his dog—quite the wrong sort of dog, by the way, 
but very amusing. G. B. S. 
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MONEY MATTERS. | 


A DECREASE of £616,000 in the Bank Reserve has 
led to a slight hardening of money rates. But it is to 
be noted that of this amount only £323,000 was taken in 
gold for export. The tendency certainly is to stronger 
discount, but equally certainly there is no sign of what 
could actually be called dear money. 


Of late the Home Railway Market has been rather 
disorganized owing to the fear of the labour troubles 
coming to an acute stage and to the effect of dearer 
money, with the apprehension of its becoming’ still 
dearer. These considerations have diverted attention 
from the question of dividend prospects which, as a 
rule, govern the Home Railway Market at this season 
of the year. The labour trouble of the moment has 
been surmounted ; there is nothing in the existing con- 
ditions to point to abnormally high money rates ; and 
our view of the probabilities is that when the dividend 
time comes round there will be a marked revival of 
activity in this department. The traffic estimates 
recorded week by week continue to be as satisfactory 
as anybody could reasonably expect, and the increases 
cannot fail to be reflected in the half-yearly dividend 
announcements. 


One feature of the week in Home Rails has been the 
ridiculous fuss made about a purely formal rearrange- 
ment of the tripartite agreement between the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway Companies on the one 
hand, and Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son on the other. 
The rumour got about that all the Continental business 
of the famous tourist agency was going to be transferred 
to the South-Eastern. As has already been explained 
by our daily contemporaries, the only foundation for this 
canard is the fact that from the beginning of next year 
Messrs. Cook are to get from the South-Eastern Com- 
pany a commission which a contract of many years’ 
standing has hitherto debarred them from receiving. 
There is no harm done to anybody; but the rumour 
served as a convenient lever to depress London, Chat- 
ham, & Dover Ordinary. But, after all, what is that 
stock except a gambling counter? Its prospects of 
ever receiving a dividend are so remote as to be incalcu- 
lable, and it is only little outbursts of excitement such 
as this that give ita market value, small as that value is 
at the best. 


South Africa and Westralia are not going to be 
allowed to absorb the attention of speculators, if we 
may judge from the way in which Indian Mines have 
come to the front during the week. The two shares 
which have attracted most attention are Champion 
Reefs and Mysores, both of which have suddenly risen 
£1. Inthe case of the Champion Reef the explana- 
tion is obviously to be found in the scheme for the 
duplication of capital dealt with by the Chairman at the 
meeting on Thursday. There had been, he said, ‘‘ a very 
strong feeling amongst the shareholders that their 
property had never attained the position in the market, 
had never approached the value which they thought its 
merits and prospects warranted. This feeling had been 
growing rather lately, and it had been recently brought 
before them by some of their oldest and largest share- 
holders.” Accordingly, it appears to be practically a 
settled matter that the shares shall be duplicated—that 
is to say, that for each existing share of £1 there 
shall be given two of a like denomination. 


There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
splitting would not have been preferable to duplication 
for the purpose of attaining what was described by the 
Chairman as necessary—‘‘ a larger number of shares, a 
freer market in shares.” The suggestion of watering 
the capital is regrettable, but it can hardly be pressed 
far when we remember that the same principle has had 
legislative sanction in the case of a considerable number 
of British railway companies. We have good authority 
for attributing the rise in Mysores to an intention on 
the part of the directors of that Company to follow the 
example of the Champion Reef. 


How thoroughly irrational is the present attitude of 
the public towards the Kaffir Market may be judged by 
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the fact that the Rand is now, and has been for the last 
five months, producing more gold than during the boom 
of 1895. In July 1895 the output of the Rand district 
was 199,453 ounces ; in July 1896 it was 203,873 ounces. 
In August 1895, the very height of the boom, it was 
203,573 Ounces; last August it was 213,418 ounces, 
or 10,000 ounces more. In September 1895 it was 
194,764 ounces; in September 1896 it was 202,561 
ounces. In October 1895 the production was 192,652 
ounces, and last October it was 199,889 ounces. The 
yield for last month was 201,143 ounces, as compared 
with 195,218 ounces in November 1895. It will thus 
be seen that last month’s production of gold was only 
2,430 ounces less than that of August 1895, when 
managers were picking the eyes out of their mines, 
and prices were the highest ever known. 


The total output for the twelve months of 1895 was~ 


2,277,635 ounces, and the aggregate for the eleven 
months of 1896 is 2,075,357 ounces. If, therefore, the 
production for this month is maintained at the same 
rate as that of last month, we shall have this astonish- 
ing result, that the output of gold in 1896 will be within a 
couple of thousand ounces the same as the output of 1895. 
Considering Dr. Jameson’s New Year’s gift, the fact 
that last January the gold output fell off by no less than 
30,000 ounces as compared with the previous January, 
and that during February, March and April the gold 
industry languished woefully, the year’s production of 
gold strikes us as wonderful. There never was an 
instance of an industry recovering so quickly from a 
terrible shock. But, though the industry has revived, 
the market has not ; and will not do so, in the opinion 
of some, until a new generation shall arise who know 
not Jameson. This seems to put the intelligence of the 
public rather too low. For though there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion about deep levels, and though develop- 
ment and prospecting companies have suffered and will 
suffer from the difficulties of transport, the prices of 
gold-producing dividend-paying outcrop mines are 
simply absurd. 


The best instance is, perhaps, that of Crown Reef, of 
which the shares now stand below 10. The capital is 
£120,000, on which dividends have been paid up to 
March last amounting to £365,900, to which must be 
added £317,248, the amount at which the machinery is 
valued, and £46,912 paid for claims, making £730,000, 
from which must be deducted £182,000 for cash 
supplied, leaving a net profit on mining of £548,000, 
or just over four and a half times the capital. As 
852,000 tons were crushed up to last March, the net 
mining profit per ton was 13s. The outcrop claims 
unworked are 37, and the remaining tonnage is 
estimated at 1,700,000, which at 13s. would yield 
a profit of 41,105,000. According to the working of 
the last three months, however, the present profit is 
1gs. a ton, on which basis the profit would amount to 
pe nym It must be remembered that there are 
now no patent rights on the cyanide process, a saving 
which, together with the profits on slimes, now made 
into bricks, should bring the net mining profits to over 
ZAlaton. This calculation deals only with the out- 
crop claims. The Company owns besides 51} deep- 
level claims, and 45 BewaarplaatSen not yet converted 
into claims. Did we use too strong a word when we 
described as ‘‘absurd” the attitude of the market 
towards undertakings like these ? 


There is still a great deal to be learned regarding the 
East Rand question which has been so prominently 
before the market during the week. The telegram 
published by a daily contemporary simply gave particu- 
lars of the hostile criticism on the proposals of the 
Board. The report of the proceedings, supposed to be 
verbatim, but in reality obviously not so as regards the 
discussion that followed the chairman’s speech, which 
was subsequently sent over through Reuter, gives the 
other side. But neither version can be regarded as 
fair or complete. Collating the two, we arrive at what 
is probably a tolerably fair version of the facts of the 
case. There is very little difference, in point of fact, 
between the constitution of the directorate of the 
East Rand Company and the H. F. Syndicate. The 
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latter is a sort of foster-mother for the East Rand 
Company ; and the dispute arises from differences of 
opinion as to whether the relations are based on prin- 
ciples fair to the East Rand proprietors. In the mean- 
time the market has been fairly well supported. On 
the publication of ‘‘ The Financial Times ” telegram the 
shares fell away to 3,";. That was on Tuesday. On 
the following day, after some erratic fluctuations, they 
closed at 3,';. On Thursday they went as high as 3}, 
but closed at 3,",, We shall await with interest the 
arrival of the mail, which will bring a full account of 
the meeting. 


In the Westralian Mining Market there has been very 
little business doing ; but there has been evident the 
very significant and hopeful fact that the buying has, 
to a great extent, come from Australia. The colonists 
know what they are doing in business matters, and 
therefore it is particularly interesting to see in what 
direction their fancy iightly turns at any given moment. 
Theit latest favourites appear to be North Boulder, 
Ivanhoe, and Boulder Perseverance. It does not follow 
that these are the pick of the market, but they are the 
shares which for the time are the selections of the 
colonial buyers, who are for the present the mainstay 
of a market which otherwise would be absolutely stag- 
nant. That colonial demand may possibly extend. Its 
significance now lies in the suggestion that those who 
are on the spot regard the recent decline as excessive, 
and see their way to picking up bargains. 


Of course, the great Westralian event of the week 
has been the allotment by the Northern Territories 
Goldfields of Australia. It is difficult to define, although 
possibly not difficult to guess, the principle on which 
this allotment was made. Prima facie it was most 
erratic. So far as we can gather, it involved a distinct 
consideration for market circumstances. A number of 
applicants from amongst the general public, who applied 
for more shares than they expected to get, have been 
rather disconcerted by the receipt of allotments in full. 
On the other hand, what we may call the professional 
applicant has been disgusted by getting only a fraction 
of what he really wanted in-order to sell at a profit. 
We cannot quite make up our minds as to whether 
such tactics are defensible, so long as there is no law ° 
or any stipulation in a prospectus that the allot- 
ments shall be pro rata. 


In any case, the public is at the mercy of the pro- 
moters. If an applicant really wants 100 shares in any 
new company, how is he to regulate the extent of his 
application ? Supposing his judgment as to the merits 
of the company to be correct, the probability is that if 
he applies for the 100 shares he may get 25, or possibly 
a letter of regret. If he get the 100 in full, he draws 
the inference that the issue has not been a success. If, 
desiring 100 shares, and not being conveniently able to 
pay for more, he applies for 400 on the chance of 
getting 25 per cent. of the number applied for, it is, of 
course, his own fault if his request is complied with. 
Nevertheless, he has a legitimate grievance if some 
people get less than they wanted, while he gets more. 
It is perfectly justifiable to aim at defeating the object 
of those people who apply for shares in order to cover 
sales previously made ; and no doubt such an object is 
at the back of erratic allotments like that of the 
Northern Territories Company. Still, it is unquestion- 
ably a hardship for the general investor. Before allot- 
ment, Northern Territories shares, issued at £3, were 
quoted #4. Naturally, nobody could, under such cir- 
cumstances, expect an allotment in full. But many got 
it, with the result that the quotation fell at one time— 
after the allotment—to 2}, or 4 below the issue price. 
It rallied to 23 immediately afterwards, and the closing 
price on Thursday was nearly 3. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
MR. ALFRED HARMSWORTH’S PROMOTIONS. 


We read in the ‘‘ Financial News ” of Tuesday: ‘‘ The | 
final batch of letters of allotment in the ‘Evening News, 
Limited,’ has been posted.” We are not surprised. - 


| 
| 
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Mr. Alfred Harmsworth is a popular favourite. Harms- 
worth Brothers, Limited, with a capital of £1,000,000 
was a good start, but compared to the ‘ Evening 
News, Limited,” with a capital of £250,000 and a 
purchase price of £240,000, it sinks into insignificance. 
We know something about the history of the ‘‘ Even- 
ing News.” We remember when, with a circulation of 
70,000 a day, it was sold for 2,700 #1 shares in a new 
company formed to provide the necessary funds for 
carrying it on. Yet, with a circulation of 140,000 a 
day—just about double—Mr. Harmsworth fixes a pur- 
chase price of £240,000, of which £115,000 is pay- 
able in cash, and for providing which the unlucky 
investor gets only 5 per cent. Newspaper properties, 
without steady profits for many years; are among the 
most risky of investments. The most serious question for 
the investor to consider is ‘‘ What would be the value 
of the Preference shares in ‘ Harmsworth Brothers, 
Limited,’ and the ‘ Evening News, Limited,’ if Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth were to die next week ?” It is universally 
admitted that the success of the publications which he 
controls is due to his great personal ability. He is 
wise in capitalizing his brains so rapidly. Half a 
million in hard cash from the public in about two 
months is fair progress—even for Mr. Alfred Harms- 


worth. 


KIERNAN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed with a share capital 
of £90,000 in £1 shares and £40,000 five per cent. 
first mortgage Debenture stock to acquire four Variety 
theatres in Liverpool. The prospectus states that the 
theatres have been under the management of Mr. James 
Kiernan, are in densely populated parts of the city, and 
in every way suitably adapted. The properties are 
valued at £69,650 and the purchase price is £125,000. 
We cannot, however, recommend our readers to take 
shares in this Company. The certificate as to the net 
profits is most unsatisfactory. For various periods the 
books at each of the theatres show profits at the rate of 
410,297 175. od. per annum, and these profits have been 
arrived at before providing for any depreciation. We 
should imagine that the depreciation written off annually 
for theatre property is very heavy, and we are surprised 
that Messrs. Holt & Sons, chartered accountants, of 
Liverpool, should have allowed such a certificate to go 
forth over their signature. 


MOULTON’S SOAP WORKS, £50,000. 


The subscription of the capital of this Company had 
best be left to the vendors, the directors and their 
friends. The average profit is stated to be £3,827, yet 
the capital is £50,000. After the directors and secre- 
tary have drawn their fees, there will be little left for a 
dividend for the shareholders. 


THORNHILL, CLUNIE & CO., LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed with a capital of 
£150,000, divided into 15,000 six per cent. cumulative 
Preference shares of £ 5 each, and 75,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each, to acquire various concerns carrying on 
business principally as refreshment contractors and con- 
fectioners. The net profits are set out for three years 
separately—which is a satisfactory feature of the pros- 
pectus—and a valuation is given of the various properties 
amounting to £103,000. For the Preference issue there 
seems fairly safe security. The Ordinary shares we 


_ should leave to the vendors and their friends. 


In the prospectus of Thornhill, Clunie & Company, 
the most remarkable feature to our mind is the ac- 
countants’ certificate. It says that they have examined 
the books and accounts of the seventeen businesses 
**and one bakery” to be acquired, and the whole of the 
eighteen undertakings lumped together show increasing 
profits for the past three years. So far that seems 
satisfactory, but the context suggests some rather 
curious questions. In the case of five of the 
businesses the accounts are only available for varying 
periods— one for two years and nine months, two for 
two years and six months, one for one year and 
nine months, and one for one year. What does this 
mean? Is it that the businesses have only been 
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quite recently started ; or that their proprietors did not 
until recently keep books of account which would 
enable auditors to ascertain their profits. Some of the 
premises are described as occupying an exceptionally 
good position in the heart of the city of London, and as 
being ‘‘almost unique.” That phrase strikes as a 
fairly apt description of the prospectus itself. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


Dusious.—If your letter of withdrawal was received by the 
Company before the letter of allotment was posted, you can 
withdraw, but not otherwise. 

H. W. E.—1. Better hold for a short time, at all events. 
2. We have no recent information. 

A. L. (Ipswich).—We should not sell Uruguays. Price’s 
Patent Candle shares are a good commercial investment. The 
—_ other commercial enterprises you mention are too specu- 
ative. 

B. A. (Oxford).—Unless you can prove that the whole thing 
is a fraud, you must pay your calls. The Company was regis- 
tered in July 1895 to carry on every description of exploration 
business. 

INVESTOR.—1I. As a lock-up, not a speculation. 2. We will 
inquire and reply later on. 3. We have not seen a quotation. 
4. Hold. Simply a decline in general sympathy with market. 

MotTor.— Under a new rule of the Stock Exchange, you are 
entitled to instruct your own broker to apply for a special 
settlement on your behalf. 

CoMING DIVIDEND.—1. We do not recommend the shares. 
2. You must regard it as a speculation. No chance of sale 
until after Christmas holidays. 

Qui VivE.—An announcement should be made in January. 
No interim dividend has been notified. 

X. (Dorset).—A fair second-class holding ; but there are all 
sorts of cross-financing going on, and we cannot form a definite 
opinion as to what are likely to be the market fluctuations in 
the near future. 

SUBSCRIBER.—I. We do not recommend it. 2. The whole 


* market is stagnant and depressed at the moment. 


A. A.—Have nothing to do with it. 

FAIRFAX.—There is not a free market ; and if you sell we 
fear you will have to do so ata loss. But, having applied for 
the shares, you are not entitled to demand the return of your 


money. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH COMMERCE AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy ReEvIEw. 
GILFORD, IRELAND, 16 November, 1896. 


Sir,—In the article on ‘‘ English Commerce and 
American Politics” in your issue of last week, extreme 
astonishment is expressed at the conclusion arrived at 
in a leader in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” regarding the 
very serious effect which a thoroughly Free-trade 
policy in the United States of America would probably 
have on the commercial future of this country. 

In half a continent endowed with such great mineral 
as well as food-supplying resources, in the greater part 
of which keen, continuous concentration to work is less 
exhausting than in the humid climate of the British 
Isles, were the cost of living, and thereafter the rate of 
wages, reduced to a Free-trade basis, it is almost cer- 
tain that the American manufacturers of many kinds of 
goods—e.g. cotton, machinery, steel and iron tools and 
fittings—would rob the British of a very considerable 
part of their present trade. 

From personal investigation, I estimate that the 
average skilled artisan in the United States of America 
produces daily 20 per cent. more than his British cousin, 
and with less fatigue. 

The average American manufacturer and his staff are 
quite as intelligent and, on the whole, more alert than 
the British; and as the staple articles of food are 
cheaper in the United States of America than in Great 
Britain, once the crisis is over in passing from High Pro- 
tectionist to Free-trade rate of wages, I feel confident 
that many kinds of goods and wares would be produced 
in America at lower prices than British manufacturers 
could profitably compete against.—Yours faithfully, 

A BriTIsH AND AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 

Our correspondent’s position is puzzling. His argu | 
ment appears to be this: America shuts out our goods, 
and thereby lets them in: if she allowed their free entry 
she would shut them out.—THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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REVIEWS. 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


“* John Gabriel Borkman.” Skuespil i fire akter. Af 
Henrik Ibsen. Képenhavn:  Gyldendelske 


Boghandel. 1896. 


WITH the regularity with which a star in some 

huge orrery returns to its appointed place, in 
the third week of December in each alternate year 
Ibsen publishes a play. Friends and enemies agree 
that this cometary event is one of the most interesting 
which the two years have to offer in literature. Each 
time that the great Norwegian reappears there is the 
fear that he may have gone to pieces in the interim. 
Can that energy, which has supported him so long, 
continue, one asks, to inspire him as he approaches 
his seventieth year? It certainly does; ‘‘ John Gabriel 
Borkman” is every whit as powerful a piece of com- 
position as any one of its predecessors. It does not 
display, at least till its fourth act, the airy fancy of 
‘‘ The Master-Builder” or the austere poetry of ‘‘ Little 
Eyolf”; its relations are with an earlier section of Ibsen’s 
work, that which began with ‘‘ The Pillars of Society ” 
and seemed to close with ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.” With the 
former play, indeed, ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman ” has a 
close analogy. It is a far more coherent and con- 
centrated example of dramatic construction, and aims 
at a higher psychology ; it is coloured by that symbolism 
which has become part of the bones and marrow of 
Ibsen. But for purposes of contrast and parallelism 
alike, the reader will find it agreeable to compare the 
new satire with ‘‘ The Pillars of Society ” and also with 
Bjérnson’s curious dourgeots drama, ‘‘ En Fallit’” (A 
Bankruptcy). 

As we take it, ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman ” is a tragedy 
of the imaginative spirit concentrated on commercial 
speculation. Borkman is a man who has risen by his 
industrial schemes to a very high social position, 
from which he has fallen into a penal servitude of 
five years, and a retirement in absolute, humiliating 
isolation for already eight years more. As befits 
a Norwegian speculator, the dream of Borkman 
was to exploit the physical resources of his country, 
and above all to bring to light its mineral wealth. He 
sees a Garden of the Hesperides in the bowels of 
the earth, if so strong an image be permissible, 
a garden which is longing to drop its golden fruit 
into the hands of man. The archaic Greek poet 
Pherecrates wrote a lost comedy of the ‘‘ Miners,” 
in which mad men went down to release the spirit of 
gold in the heart of the world. We know not whether 
Ibsen ever heard of this Attic comedy, but his concep- 
tion of Borkman has recalled it tous. All the slumbering 
spirits of gold, the shrieking millions that cry to be 
released, these he hears in his dreams, and he longs to 
free them—by their means to hold the power their 
mintage would give him. On the character of Borkman, 
the gigantic swindler, foiled, humiliated, but not wholly 
cast down, and on the passage of his brain through 
brooding disappointment to potent insanity, Ibsen has 
expended his highest efforts. 

But this is merely the background to a vivid and 
almost entertaining drama. When Borkman was con- 
demned, the half-sister of Mrs. Borkman, Ella Rent- 
heim, whose fortune Borkman was found to have left 
untouched, took the one child, the boy Erhart, to live 
with her. When the convict left prison, penniless, 
Miss Rentheim lent to the family a large house of hers 
outside Christiania. Here, for eight years, husband 
and wife have contrived never to meet. He inhabits 
the first floor; she and her son, whom she has taken 
away from Miss Rentheim, occupy the rooms on 
the ground floor. Erhart is now twenty-three, and is 
the object of Mrs. Borkman’s most jealous solicitude ; 
Miss Rentheim has never once made up her mind to 
visit the sinister family of her sister. Borkman’s only 
visitor is Vilhelm Foldal, a copying clerk and poetaster, 
a figure at once farcical and pathetic, who clings to the 
man whom he used to worship, although robbed by 
him of all his savings. Through the whole of the first 
act, which is played in Mrs. Borkman’s drawing-room, 
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the old financier is heard pacing up and down upon the 
echoing boards above. Mrs. Borkman says :— 

‘*It sometimes seems more than I can endure—always 
to hear him up there, walking, walking. From the 
first thing in the morning to the last thing at night, 
And one hears every step so plainly! I have often felt 
as if I had a sick wolf up there, prowling up and down 
ina cage. Right over my head, too! Listen! there 
he goes. Up and down, up and down, the wolf is 
prowling.” 

During the first act, however, though we are so 
ingeniously made conscious of the presence and of the 
disposition of the unseen Borkman, the interest is 
centered in the duel between the mother and 
the foster-mother for the love of Erhart. Each in 
turn has nurtured and guarded him; each fears no 
other danger for him than the poison of the other’s 
presence ; each has an ideal to which she desires 
him to rise. Mrs. Borkman sees in him the young 
man who will devote himself to business, will expiate 
in kind the sins of his father, and will recover for the 
family name the honour and prestige that it has lost. 
Ella Rentheim, whom Borkman has loved, and whom 
he sacrificed long ago to his financial ambition, desires 
another species of expiation. She thinks that her 
foster-son, by an infinitude of tender care, may pay 
back to her the affection of which his father treacher- 
ously robbed her. But the young man, so long 
cloistered and sheltered, will know life at last, and 
the appeals of his mother for obedience, and those of 
his foster-mother for affection, nay, even those of his 
awakening father for support and sympathy in rehabili- 
tating labour, come too late. Erhart is decoyed by life 
in rosier and more laughing forms than these, and he 
departs through the snow, bound for southern lands 
and softer loves. No one is more skilful than Ibsen in 
these details, and the stage-effect by which these three 
old figures are left alone, gazing at one another in 
despair, while Erhart’s silver sleigh-bells are heard, 
more and more distant, fading away through the winter 
night, should be singularly poignant and effective on 
the boards. 

There is less in ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman” than in 
most of Ibsen’s later works to distract the public and 
give his disciples mysterious airs. But one of the 
dramatist’s old favourite themes returns here with 
unusual prominence. That Borkman brought vast 
ruin on the community and destroyed the comfort of 
thousands is in some measure condoned. With that, 
at all events, the law of his country has stringently and 
finally dealt, and in curious ingenuity the man himself 
is made the plausible defender of his own schemes. He 
has sailed in a war-balloon over the ranks of the enemy, 
and if he did not conquer, and therefore has brought 
calamity on his own people, he meant to conquer, and 
to raise them all to affluence. This is the habitual 
excuse of the fraudulent speculator, and Ibsen is doubt- 
less authorized in forcing this aspect of the case upon us. 
But Ibsen has never seemed to care much for the sorrows 
of communities; he is an individualist of the purest 
water, and what brings about the final and spiritual 
chastisement of Borkman is his sin to the individual 
Ella. She loved him utterly and he loved her ; yet, in 
order to gain financial power, in order to secure (as he 
supposed) the victory of his schemes, he abandoned her 
toarival. This is the unpardonable fault, this is the 
‘*sin against the Holy Ghost,” for which there can be 
no atonement made. And so, at last, when the 
metallic hand, the frosty, brazen fingers cf Death, close 
upon Borkman’s heart, in the thrilling final night-scene 
among the pine-trees and the snow-drifts, it is his 


peculiar punishment that Ella Rentheim, the grey and | 


dying shadow of the joy which might have been his, 
confounds his expiring senses by her cruel compassion. 
It is not his fraudulent offences against society, it is 
not his ambition and his recklessness, which are the 
extreme ruin of Borkman; it is the coldness of his 
heart, his preference for the vague spectres of the 
hidden gold over the warm and beating bosoms of 
mankind. 

It is announced that Mr. Archer has made arrange- 
ments for issuing a translation of this fine dramatic 
poem. We hope that it will not be long before we have 
an opportunity of seeing his version acted on the boards 
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of a London theatre. Most of Ibsen's plays remain in 

obscure to the reader until they are illuminated by 
the footlights ; no dramatic pieces are less intended for 
the study. Nor do we expect to appreciate the full 
force and strangeness of ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman” 
until this opportunity is given us, although we are 
bound to say that it appears to us to be one of the 
least “‘ difficult” plays he has ever written. The evolu- 
tion of the characters and their correlation are 
remarkably simple and inevitable. There are no 
passages—so it seems to us, at least, upon a first 
reading—which can be construed into having been 
introduced for the purpose of exciting controversy by 
their paradoxical effect. The little secondary figure of 
Frida Foldal, the infantile musical genius, is, it is true, 
somewhat redundant ; her disappearance, with Erhart 
and Mrs. Wilton, is explained by a single sentence 
which Ibsenite purism might do well, we think, to 
evade, since it can only be cynically interpreted. But 
with the exception of this solitary phrase there is not a 
line or an idea which the most silly person can pretend 
to misunderstand. ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman” ought to 
present no difficulty whatever to the mildest curate or 
even to Mr. Clement Scott. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF “ MAGGIE.” 


“Maggie: a Child of the Streets.” By Stephen Crane. 
London: William Heinemann. 1896. 


_e literature of the slum multiplies apace; and 

just as the mud of the Port of London has proved 
amenable to Mr. Whistler, so the mud of the New 
York estuary has furnished material for artistic treat- 
ment to Mr. Crane. Mr. Crane, in ‘‘ Maggie,” shows 
himself the New York equivalent of Mr. Morrison, with 
perhaps a finer sense of form and beauty and a slenderer 
physique. He is the light weight of the two. He is far 
more alert for what the industrious playwright calls the 
effective ‘‘line,” and every chapter cocks its tail with a 
point to it. He sketches, for instance, the career of 
Maggie’s brother James, and tells of his lusts and 
brutality. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” ends the chapter, ‘‘ he had 
on a certain starlit evening said wonderingly and quite 
reverently, ‘Dah moon looks like h—1l, don’t it?’” 
And with that the chapter, rather self-consciously, 
pauses for your admiration. Of Mr. Morrison’s ‘‘ Dick 
Perrott” it is not recorded that he ever saw the beauty 
of moonlight or the stars. But one may doubt, even 
after the chromatic tumult of the ‘‘Red Badge of 
Courage,” whether Mr. Crane is anywhere equal to Mr. 
Morrison’s fight between Perrott and Leary. To read 
that and to turn to Mr. Crane’s fight between Maggie's 
brother and her seducer is to turn from power to 
hysterics. The former is too strong and quiet to quote 
—it must be read; but of the latter :— 

‘The arms of the combatants whirled in the air like 
flails. The faces of the men, at first flushed to flame- 
coloured anger, now began to fade to the pallor of 
warriors in the blood and heat of a battle. Their lips 
curled back, stretched tightly over the gums in ghoul- 
like grins. Through their white, gripped teeth 
struggled hoarse whisperings of oaths. Their eyes 
glittered with murderous fire. . . . Blows left crimson 
blotches upon the pale skin. . . . The rage of fear 
shone in all their eyes, and their blood-coloured fists 
whirled. . . . The pyramids of shimmering glasses, 
that had never been disturbed, changed to cascades as 
heavy bottles were flung into them. Mirrors splintered 
to nothing. The three frothing creatures on the floor 
buried themselves in a frenzy for blood. . . . The quiet 
stranger had sprawled very pyrotechnically out on the 
sidewalk.” 

Which is very fine, no doubt, but much more sugges- 
tive of a palette dipped in vodki than of two men fight- 
ing. Yet, on the other hand, the emotional power 
of that concluding chapter of ‘‘ Maggie” seems a little 
out of Mr. Morrison’s reach—the old woman, drink 
sodden and obese, stricken with the news of her 
daughter’s death and recalling her one vivid moment 
of maternal pride. 

‘Jimmy, boy, go get yer sister! 
an’ we'll put dah boots on her feet !” 

The relative merits of the ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage ” 


Go get yer sister 
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and ‘‘ Maggie” are open to question. To the present 
reviewer it seems that in ‘‘ Maggie” we come nearer to 
Mr. Crane’s individuality. Perhaps where we might 
expect strength we get merely stress, but one may 
doubt whether we have not been hasty in assuming 
Mr. Crane to be a strong man in fiction. Strength and 
gaudy colour rarely go together ; tragic and sombre are 
well nigh inseparable. One gets an impression from 
the ‘‘Red Badge” that at the end Mr. Crane could 
scarcely have had a gasp left in him—that he must 
have been mentally hoarse for weeks after it. But here 
he works chiefly for pretty effects, for gleams of sun- 
light on the stagnant puddles he paints. He gets 
them, a little consciously perhaps, but, to the present 
reviewer's sense, far more effectively than he gets anger 
and fear. And he has done his work, one feels, to 
please himself. His book is a work of art, even if it is 
not a very great or successful work of art—it ranks 


above the novel of commerce, if only on that account. 
H. G. W. 


ENGLISH CHURCHES AND VANDALISM. 


**Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of England and 
Wales.” Edited by Professor T. G. Bonney. Lon- 
don: Cassell & Co. 1806. 


HE long prevalent mania for destroying the 
evidences of antiquity on our English churches 

has nearly spent itself. The cessation of its baleful 
action is, however, not due to any change of mind on 
the part of those who practised the most reprehensible 
‘* restorations,” but to a lack of material. The north 
transept of Westminster Abbey was long the sole 
survivor of ancient architecture of cathedral rank. 
This, too, has disappeared, and the work of Wyatt, 
Cottingham, Scott, and Street has been completed 
worthily. In the long list of the Vandalisms which 
have obliterated for us the history of Salisbury, 
Durham, Rochester, Bristol, the greatest, the most 
destructive, was reserved to the last. The north 
transept of Westminster Abbey had acquired in nearly 
two centuries the right of being looked at respectfully. 
We do not know, or know but vaguely, what went 
before it. We do know the objects and reasons of the 
eighteenth-century designer. Finally, and this gave 
the transept its chief interest, the designer was Sir 
Christopher Wren. He made the building to suit the 
site. He suppressed detail where detail could not 
produce its due effect, and he spent all thought 
and care in proportion. The north transept was 
to be seen against a southern sky; and so success- 
ful was the result that some people could hardly 
believe that the grand mass, in its inevitable shadow, 
was not greater by far than the building behind. It 
was, moreover, dated, so that there could be no doubt 
as to its age ; and some stained glass, also dated, and 
specially designed for it, showed that the movement of 
the past half-century has taught us nothing in the art 
of window-painting. There are no more cathedrals left 
to destroy. Mr. Pearson, Sir Arthur Blomfield, Lord 
Grimthorpe and the local practitioners would lose their 
trade, but that in a few places, such as Canterbury, 
Peterborough, and Rochester, re-restorations are con- 
templated. Meanwhile, here and there a parish church 
may still be attacked. The great animosity against 
any relic of Shakspeare and his times which has raged 
since Macklin whitewashed the Stratford bust has now 
left little to destroy, and a new list has lately been 
issued of the names of subscribers for the ruin of that 
little. Bemerton, sacred to another poet, survived as. 
he left it till the other day. But if the name of 
Shakspeare could not save Stratford, it was not to 
be expected that any memory of George Herbert 
could save Bemerton. The only thing approaching a 
fault which we have to find with Professor Bonney’s. 
excellent gathering of church descriptions is that here 
and there he speaks a little uncertainly on this subject. 
There are very few unrestored churches ; and we were 
glad lately to see a local guide call attention to one 
in the North as worthy of a visit because still un- 
falsified. In his preface, Professor Bonney is, how- 
ever, very outspoken, and we may hope that other 
writers will soon come to understand that such places as. 
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Rugby and Hucknall and Burnham Thorpe may really 
have commemorated Moultrie or Byron or Nelson, but 
do so no longer when they are altered and newly 
furnished, and gutted of all the respective heroes can 
ever have seen in them. 

In parish churches even more than in cathedrals 
restoration has too often meant destruction. Professor 
Bonney asserts plainly—and with little fear of contradic- 
tion—that ‘‘ architects with little knowledge, and parish 
priests without discretion, have worked their will upon 
our churches—replacing the old work by modern imita- 
tions—and have often deprived them of much of their 
individuality, and almost all their historical interest.” 
Bad as the architectural treatment of such buildings has 
been, it is nothing to the fate of the monuments. “It 
is hardly possible,” says Professor Bonney, ‘‘ to speak 
too severely of the reckless manner in which the 
sepulchral memorials erected during the latter part of 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth century have com- 
monly been treated.” He goes on to observe that these 
memorials ‘‘ formed part of the history of the parish, 
and so of the nation. They indicated the resting places 
of the men who had taken their share, humble though 
it might sometimes be, in the making of England. 
Now crammed into belfry chambers or other hiding 
places, separated from the actual graves of those whom 
they commemorate, they have lost more than half their 
interest.” Some day, perhaps, a history will be written 
of the Great Gothic Revival and the Ruin of the 
Churches. The mere thought of the destruction wrought 
in old parish churches where there was no one to with- 
stand a self-sufficient rector, backed up by an ignorant 


_ architect, is distracting. Professor Bonney does not 


mention modern Gothic churches except in the preface. 
There he has not much that is good to say of 
them. ‘‘ They are in no sense a genuine product of 
the era. They are copies of the work of a dead 
past, not the natural outgrowth of the requirements 
and the feeling of a living present.” It is dishearten- 
ing to see the miserable red brick shanties with 
narrow, pointed windows and deal fittings, without 
proportion or finish, which abound now in the suburbs 
of London. You are told, if you inquire, that each one 
has been built by the ruin of one of Wren’s City 
churches, and that the endowment has been stolen— 
with leave of Parliament and the Bishop—from some 
ancient parish. ‘‘In many cases,” says Professor 
Bonney, ‘‘ they show that the architect cannot rightly 
frame the shibboleth which he has attempted to learn.” 
It would be a long task to go systematically through 
the numerous articles by different writers which help to 
make up these portly volumes. The cathedrals, of 
course, come first. On p. 45 an excellent account of 
St. Paul’s follows Mr. Longman and Mr. Ferrey as to 
the spire of the old church. But there certainly were 
four pinnacles at the corners of the spire as demon- 
strated from medieval manuscripts by Mr. Sparrow 
Simpson. Mr. Bonney is too easy on Lord Grimthorpe 
and the unspeakable vandalisms he has perpetrated at 


. St. Alban’s ; though he does remark ‘‘it is melancholy to 


see what mischief zeal without discretion has wrought.” 
For ‘‘zeal” we should be inclined to write ‘‘con- 
ceit.” In the second volume Mr. Harold Lewis sup- 
plies an interesting account of Fairford and its famous 
windows. It is a trite remark that nothing dies so 
hard asa lie. It is now a good many years since an 
enthusiast, devoid of knowledge, claimed Albert Diirer 
as the designer of the stained glass in the church. Mr. 
Lewis says, much too mildly, ‘‘ The theory cannot be 
sustained.” If he had said it is a pure fiction, and has 
not been supported by a single argument, and that, 
further, it tends to obscure a correct view of the style, 
the workmanship, and the date, he would not have said 
too much. The absence of the well-known metallic 
folds of Diirer’s draperies would be enough to disprove 
such a silly notion ; while the known dates of all Diirer’s 
authentic works make it absurd. He did not begin to 
design before he was born. A muchmore interesting ques- 
tion is as to whether the windows are English or Flemish. 
Mr. Carbonnell, the present rector, whose little Hand- 
book is by far the most trustworthy, comes to the con- 
clusion, en apparently good grounds, ‘‘ that the glass 
was designed and painted for the church.” Mr. Joyce 
went further, and supposed that the glass was made in 
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England, but by both German and Flemish workmen, 
But there is no reason to bring in German workmen 
unless you are wedded to the absurd Diirer theory, ag 
Joyce certainly was not. We have noticed Fairford a 
some length, both because of the great interest of the 
subject, and also because it affords an example of what 
may be gathered from this delightful book. Some of 
the illustrations are extremely good. 


VERSE. 


**Songs and Odes.” By R. W. Dixon. London; 
Elkin Mathews. 1896. 


Aitmoucn known to a certain circle of readers as 
a distinguished and true poet, the author of the 
‘* History of the Church of England” has not yet found 
a wide public for his verse. His long narrative poem 
on a medizval subject, ‘‘ Mano,” was hardly of a kind 
to rush into celebrity, despite Mr. Swinburne’s praise, 
It has fine passages, and is interesting by its manage. 
ment of the difficult Zersa rima, but the story does not 
carry oneon. The present shilling book of lyrics, which 
have only, we believe, appeared in privately printed 
volumes hitherto, shows the author at his best, and 
should do something towards procuring him his due 
rank among living poets. The poems are short and 
there are not many of them, but they are sufficient to 
reveal the originality of thought and feeling, the lofti- 
ness of attitude, and the fine observation which mark 
Canon Dixon’s work. The beautiful song placed first 
in this selection is an excellent introduction :— 
‘* The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream ; 
And ragged are the bushes, 
And rusty now the rushes, 
And wild the clouded gleam. 


‘« The thistle now is older, 
His stalk begins to moulder, 
His head is white as snow ; 
The branches all are barer, 
The linnet’s song is rarer, 
The robin pipeth now.” 
Seldom has the expression of a mood through the 
depicting of a scene been done with more melody and 
charm than in these haunting verses. It is in such 
sensitive art, with firm power behind all its delicacy, 
that Canon Dixon excels. Some of his poems do not 
strike at the first blush: unsympathetic criticism wil 
find them lacking in matter: but they bear many reaé 
ings. Perhaps the finest thing in this little volumeis 
the ‘‘ Ode on Advancing Age ” :— 
‘* Thou goest more and more 
To the silent things . . .” 
This opening indicates the imaginative idea of thei 
poem ; and in a picture of the sea-shore, with its wild fj 
inarticulate voices, the idea is enforced and developed. 
*Tis their silence ! 
And thou, oh thou 
To that wild silence sinkest now. 
No more remains to thee than the cry of silence, 
the c 
Of the waves, of the shore, of the bird to the sky. 
. . . Earth in earth thou art being interred.” 
Even this maimed fragment may give some hint of the 
quality of this ode, which, each time that we have 
it, has appeared to us more touching and profound. 
Nothing else in the book reaches quite this height, 
though the ode beginning 
‘* Hast thou no right to joy” 
is a noble piece. The strange little poem called 
‘“‘ Terror” will be unintelligible to many, but we confess 
to finding a peculiar fascination in it. Like most 
these songs, it is a fragment of sheer poetry, without 
rhetoric and without even any attempt at the expressi0@ 
of explicit and reasoned thought. But this is by ® 
means the same as lack of matter. We are so used # 
oetry which relies to a great extent on rhetort 
ideas that a poet who relies on ideas which are pu 
poetical seems to many to fail in his effects. If Cano 
Dixon’s poems seem at times too intangible of sub 
stance, it is not from poverty of vein, but the fastidiow 
choice of-an artist. 
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LAMPETER THEOLOGY. 


orkmen, 
ces “The Thirty-nine Articles.” By Rev. E. Tyrrell Green. 
pe. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. 1896. 


HE gospel of Mr. Green at Lampeter is a feeble 
T and pacific one. He starts with the laudable inten- 
tion of collecting odds and ends from the sixteenth 
century to bear upon the history of the documents, and 
thus to illustrate what the framers at any rate meant by 
them. So far as he does this, his book is praiseworthy. 
Itmay not matter in the least, theologically speaking, or 
itmay be of vital importance, to know what Peter Martyr 
of Cranmer exactly meant, but it is at least historically 
interesting and possibly suggestive. Mr. Green has 
patched together the findings of other people in handy 
ompass and added to them. Unfortunately he could 
sot rest content with mere historical work, but re- 
membering that his business in life is to lecture to 
lampetrine Welshmen, who seek their bread and 
tasted cheese in the priestly offices, he would fain 
ducidate the theology of the Articles, fallaciously re- 
grding them as a kind of extended Credo, fit for the 
“Sylloge Confessionum,” or as an English equivalent for 
Tridentine decrees. Instead of this, the Articles are 
oly rightly treated when they are regarded as protests 
wainst the exaggerations of ultramontane or ultra- 
aything-else people. They contain as little expansion 
of the creeds as was possible under the circumstances, 
ad those who regard them as an exposition of a posi- 
tive faith will discover, as they think, a foolish and un- 
satisfactory see-saw about them, as there would always 
be in any regulative machinery which was mistaken 
for a propulsive engine. The laborious Mr. Green 
tas wholly missed this point, and, so far from finding 
mything unpleasant in the see-saw, he regards it with 
complacency, just the very thing for a man who likes 
dearness with fluidity, fixed opinions with variability, 
ad, in a word, a seat upon two stools. For instance, 
the doctrina Romanensium (the Romish and not 
Roman doctrine) about invoking saints was admittedly 
am exaggerated one, and the XXII. Article con- 
demns it, and Mr. Green condemns the abuses also; 
but he admits that ‘‘ it is not to be denied” that the 
ints pray for us: and yet in the same breath would 
censure all who invoke them, because of the serious 
wils which seem to result from the custom. So, too, in 
Article VI., which in the face of modern criticism is im- 
portant. The object of the Article is not ‘‘ to enunciate 
the great principle which underlay the Reformation, the 
sufficiency of Holy Scripture.” It is to use the Bible as 
aprotection against unauthorized anathemas, as a test 
for excluding any peremptory orders to swallow or be 
damned. It is an article of freedom, not of positive 
Reformation principles, and if any positive statement is 
implied in it at all, it is that the authority of the Bible 
isdue to the affirmation and applications of the Church. 
The fact of the matter is that to understand the Articles 
one must be not only a historian but a theologian and a 
lawyer, whereas to lecture at Lampeter one need not 
be more than any one of these things. 
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A HISTORY OF THE COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 


“A History of the Coldstream Guards.” By Lieut.- 
Colonel John Ross, of Bladensburg, C.B. London : 
A. D. Innes & Co. 1896. 


THis book is invaluable alike to the soldier, the 
civilian and the politician. Whilst to the first it 
will serve as a faithful and eloquent record of the wars 
it which Great Britain has been engaged since she 
dealt a final and fatal blow to the pretensions of 
Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, to the civilian and 
the politician it will be an accurate handbook of the 
foreign policy which has guided the Imperial councils 
Since, in 1815, England stood the admitted arbiter of 
the nations of Europe. Into the details of the long 
War which terminated in 1815 Colonel Ross does not 
‘ater. He dates his story from the morrow of Water- 

» Shows very clearly the responsibilities and the 
duties which that victory imposed upon Great Britain, 
and then proceeds to recount how this country fulfilled 
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the task which had thus devolved upon her. The first 
point that will strike the reader, as he turns over page 
after page, is the absolute impartiality of the record. 
The occupation of conquered France by the army which 
had contributed more than any other Power to her 
defeat was calculated to give rise to feelings of intense 
bitterness on the part of a people whose own army had 
made the tour of Europe, and who attributed their 
overthrow less to the superior merit of the conquerors 
than to the disloyalty and treachery of some of their 
own generals. Colonel Ross narrates many instances 
in which opportunity was not wanting to the gallant 
soldiers who chafed at their overthrow to make matters 
extremely difficult for the occupying army; and he gives 
proof upon proof how tact alone, the tact of the common 
soldier as well as the tact of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, combined to produce a good feeling even amongst 
those who were eating their hearts out with bitterness. 
In the history of the great wars of the world there is not 
a single chapter which does greater honour to an army 
occupying a conquered country than does this chapter 
to the British army of 1815. It was the calmness of 
that army and its leader which checked German 
brutality and thwarted Continental insolence ; which, 
finally, won the hearts of the conquered nation to a 
degree which was reawakened only in 1856 when the 
representatives of the two races stood side by side in 
the chivalry which marked the bloody slopes of the 
Alma and the heights of Inkerman. The story of the 
occupation is told with a master’s hand. Then follows 


the narration of the manner in which the peace of the - 


world, consummated in 1815, was broken by the revo- 
lution of 1848, bringing once again a Napoleon to the 
throne of France. The war which followed, and in 


which the victors and conquered of Waterloo stood | 


side by side in serried ranks, is told by Colonel Ross as 
it has never been told before. Never, till he wrote this 
history, has the world had a conception of the ineptitude 
of the politicians who governed England, or of the 
soldiers to whose care her armies were committed. It 
is the story of a succession of blunders, each greater 
than its predecessor. Never, may we add, has the 
conduct and character of the British soldier stood out 
so magnificently. One has heard of an army of lions 


led by asses, and assuredly the fate provided for an - 


army so composed would have overwhelmed the British 
army which fought in the Crimea but for the fact that, 
whilst in mental vigour the enemy’s generals were not 
superior to our own, their rank and file could in no 
single particular compete with the men who wielded 
British bayonets. It is impossible to overpraise the 
courage of Colonel Ross in narrating the details of this 
war. The unfolded truth cannot but act as a lesson to 
men in high authority, both soldiers and politicians. 
Much, it is true, has been accomplished, the author 
points out, in the way of reform, since the Crimean war ; 


but there yet remain many evils to be remedied. To - 


these Colonel Ross refers in his brilliant account of the 
Egyptian campaigns, with which he concludes his work. 
For every one, be he who he may, there is something 
to learn. If this splendid history have no other effect, 
it will enforce upon those in authority the necessity of 
profiting by the lesson it teaches. 


MR. VANDAM’S LATEST BOOK. 


‘*Undercurrents of the Second Empire.” By Albert 
D. Vandam. London: Heinemann. 1897. 


M R. VANDAM'’S new volume is thoroughly enjoy- 

able reading. It is not certainly the kind of 
book which can be read at one sitting, which forces you 
to finish it when it has once been opened. But at any 
time you may dip into it anywhere and find something 
amusing, if not instructive. We do not profess to take 
the book seriously ; it is a volume of anecdotes and 
smart sayings, nota history for the use of students 
and specialists. Mr. Vandam, indeed, ‘‘cannot too 
often remind the reader that” he lays ‘‘ no claim to the 


titke of historian or that of biographer.” Those who - 


have read ‘‘The Englishman in Paris” (and who has 
not ?) will find in the present work the same genial 
qualities : a certain verve and exuberance of vitality 
which excite one’s sympathy even as a healthy mind 
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or a healthy physical personality. Mr. Vandam is 
evidently a born lover of anecdotes, the delight in them 
breathes from every page; and as De Musset, ques- 
tioned by Scribe as to the secret of his literary charm, 
replied ‘‘I write to please myself and not the public,” 
so Mr. Vandam by his absorption in his work has made 
what he writes interesting and amusing to us. 

Indeed he interests us so much that we do not even 
stop to ask ourselves ‘‘ Can this be true? Is his au- 
thority impeccable for that?” Surely there is no better 
test of good work than that. The story is so well 
handled that the importance of truth is minimized by 
the skill of the artist. After all, in anecdotes and say- 
ings, as in all forms of art, undeviating veracity is im- 
possible ; selection is everything ; and the question for 
the critic to decide is whether the anecdote is well told 
and whether it is in keeping with the character. Every 
one knows that that master-biographer Boswell edited 
his anecdotes about Dr. Johnson in accord with what 
seemed to him the laws of his art, and the result was 
one of the finest biographies ever written. In the 
same way history according to Shakspeare is on an 


infinitely higher plane than history according to, say, — 


Hallam or Dr. Stubbs, and Froude’s inaccuracies of 
detail and large conceptions than Freeman's futile 
pedantries. 

We will not spoil Mr. Vandam’s book for the reader 
by extracting more than one or two of the many good 
things with which it is crowded. Here is an anecdote 
which may be taken as characteristic of the author. 
“*You have nothing of your uncle about you,” said 
ex-King Jéréme one day, huffed at his nephew’s refusal 
of his constant demands for money. ‘ Yes, I have,” 
was the Prince-President’s answer ; ‘‘ I have my uncle’s 
family!” Or take this: ‘‘ Fleury was a v/veur, so was 
Louis Napoleon. . . . Fleury was a constant visitor to 
the green-room of the Comédie Francaise and other 
theatres. Louis Napoleon, while an exile in London, 
was frequently seen at the wings, especially when there 
was a pretty actress in the cast. ‘It appears, Com- 
mandant, that you go behind the scenes,’ said the 
President shortly after his accession. . . . ‘You must 
have some one to represent you worthily, Monseigneur,’ 
was Fleury’s ready answer.” By the way, for the 
curious in such things, there is a strange account in 
Chapter IV. of Napoleon III.’s amorous adventures in 
Paris before his marriage with Mlle. de Montijo. 

We heartily recommend Mr. Vandam’s latest work 
to all lovers of light literature. In the way of criticism 
there is little to be said beyond the general remarks we 
have made. The writing is on the whole excellent ; it 
has a French clearness and vivacity, but here and there 
a sentence gives the impression of having been hastily 
written—e.g. on p. 44 the passage beginning: 
“Though we shall meet,” &c. Occasionally, too, 
we are reminded that Mr. Vandam (at least so we 
believe) is not an Englishman by birth. But, as a rule, 
his pen is remarkably fluent and correct. On p. 134 
there is an obvious slip: Penelope’s husband was not 
calied Orestes. It only remains to be said that the book 
has a violet cover, and that the colour is warranted 
to come off on your fingers. 


FICTION. 


‘A Well-meaning Woman.” By Clo Graves. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 

“*Judy, a Jilt.”. By Mrs. Conney. London: Jarrold 
& Sons. 1896. 

**The Magpie Jacket.” By Nat Gould. London: George 
Routledge & Sons. 1896. 

“The World is Round.” (Little Novel.) By Louisa 
Mack. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

“*A Painter’s Honeymoon.” (Little Novel.) By Mildred 
Shenstone. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


NY one who wishes to be entertained cannot 
do better than read ‘‘ A Well-meaning Woman.” 
In its own particular line, which nowhere touches 
depth or purpose, it is about as good as it could be. 
The dialogue is a stream of telling repartee, too well 
managed to be wearisome. The farcical situations 
are admirable, the caricatures most delicate. We have 
seldom read anything more amusing. 
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** Judy, a Jilt,” is brightly written, and has a heroine 
who deserves better things than her very doleful end; 
the tone of the book, moreover, is not equal to the’ 
tragedies it insists upon. Judy’s ruin was so delj. 
berately her own act that one can hardly sympathize, 
Otherwise the story is good of its kind. 

‘*The Magpie Jacket” is what the author has led us 
to expect from him—a medley of racing and love. 
making, the latter wooden and half-hearted, the former 
enthusiastic and sometimes stirring. 

The two ‘ Little Novels” are too clever and attrac. 
tive to be buried in this very unprepossessing edition, 
We protest against its terrible print, mean cover, and 
third-rate appearance generally. So far, each volume 
of the Series has been well up to the standard of fair 
average fiction; the deprecating ‘‘ get-up” seems to 
us an uncalled-for obstruction between the writers and 
their public. 


“Among the Untrodden Ways.” By M. E. Francis, 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1896, 

‘* Artie.” By George Ade. Chicago: Herbert Stone 
& Co. 1896. 

‘The Changeling of Brandlesome.” By Roma White. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1896 

‘*An Impossible Person.” By Constance Cotterell, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

‘*Anthony Blake’s Experiment.” London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1896. 


We have no hesitation in calling ‘‘ Among the Un 
trodden Ways” a charming book. The stories are 
delightfully full of fun and pathos, without a touch of 
sentimentality. ‘‘Tom’s Second Missus” and ‘‘ The 
Wooing of William” are the best of the merry ones, 
Among the more serious sketches, ‘‘ The Ploughing of 
the Sunnyfields ” is, perhaps, the strongest. 

If any British reader gets through “ Artie,” unde- 
terred by the all but unintelligible Chicago argot in 
which it is written, he will be well repaid. Artie is 
more alive than most of the people one meets between 
book-covers. With subtle differences, his type exists 
in our own cities, though we do not remember having 
come across it in fiction before to-day. The courtship 
scenes are drawn with a good deal of refinement, slang 
notwithstanding. The illustrations, all purporting to 
be portraits of the different characters, are as clever as 
the text. 

‘* The Changeling of Brandlesome” is a pretty little 
historical romance, somewhat of the ‘‘ novel for girls” 
order, but none the worse for that. It is attractively 
illustrated. 

‘An Impossible Person” is a brilliant sketch of an 
‘* intense ” and gushing school-girl, married to an elderly 
gourmand whom she idealizes and adores, neglecting 
his dinner in her worship of the great soul she insists 
on ascribing to him. The fun and irony of it are capital. 
We take exception to the end. Really people should 
not die (in fiction) because a wicket-gate hits them on 
the temple. 

‘* Anthony Blake’s Experiment ” has a charming little 
French heroine who leaves the café chantant, where she 
was a star, to go off with an impossible ruffian and 
blackguard. Armande herself is prettily done, and 
some amusing village ‘‘ gentry” of a stock type enliven 
the tale of her sorrows. 


‘*The Rome Express.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
London: John Milne. 1896. 

‘* The Sorrows of a Golfer’s Wife.” By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. London: F. V. White & Co. 1896. 

‘The False Laurel.” By O. Shakespear. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1896. 

‘“*The Wisdom of the Simple.” By Nellie K. Blisset. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1896. 

‘* The Failure of Sybil Fletcher.” By Adeline Sergeant. 
London: William Heinemann. 1896, 


The author of ‘‘ The Rome Express” knows a great 
deal about prisons and prisoners, but that does not alte 
the fact that he cannot write a good detective story, 
we are to take this one as a specimen. The details are 
badly worked out, the devices weak and improbable. It 
is quite true that criminals constantly do incredibly foolish 
things in trying to evade justice ; but the novelist is no 
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thereby excused from the exercise of his own inge- 
nuity. 

“The Sorrows of a Golfer’s Wife ” is a lively, some- 
what illiterate, sketch of the trials of a wife whom the 
golf-fiend has all but widowed. Her retaliation, when 
her lord has caused one and all of the men-servants to 
neglect their indoor work for the hated links, is to take 
the cook and follow suit, leaving dinner to look after 
itself, with salutary effect upon a hungry husband. It 
is amusingly written. 

‘<The False Laurel” has a depressing heroine who 

oes mad for no very apparent reason, and ends dole- 
fully with our old favourite, the fatal sleeping draught. 
In real life this much-maligned potion might possibly, 
with perseverance, cause inconvenience to a fly, but it is, 
as a rule, rather more innocuous than the average cup 
of tea. The book is vague and not on the whole very 
interesting, though it is distinctly clever in parts. 

“The Wisdom of the Simple” is partly made up of 
an exceedingly clumsy caricature of the ‘‘ esthetic” 
set of fifteen years ago, and partly of a rather neat 
study of a puritanical woman, married to a blatant 
would-be genius with ‘‘advanced” views. It is a 
mistake to make her suddenly write the book of the 
season. She was a pathetic figure while she was 
colourless and crushed, but ceases to be so after this 
commonplace and unconvincing development. If the 
author would avoid the use of very small sarcasms and 
the tendency to burlesque in treating her serious cha- 
racters she would do better. 

“The Failure of Sybil Fletcher” is one of Miss 
Adeline Sergeant’s pleasantest books, though by no 
means one of her ablest. It is not worthy to be named 
in the same breath with her ‘‘ Story of a Penitent Soul.” 
Still, it has a good plot, well carried out, and is 
eminently readable. 


MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“To Central Africa on an Iceberg.” By Charles Squire and 
Frank Maclean. London: Jarrold & Sons. 1897. 

“The Great White Queen.” By William Le Queux. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1896. 

“The Young Pioneers ; or, With La Salle on the Mississippi.” 
By Evelyn Everett-Green. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
1897. 

“Dominique’s Vengeance.” By E. Everett-Green. 
T. Nelson & Sons. 1897. 

“Clevely Sahib.” By Herbert Hayens. London: T. Nelson 
& Sons. 1897. 

“The Pirate Junk.” By John C. Hutcheson. London: F. V. 
White & Co. 1896. 

“Every Inch a Sailor.” By Gordon Stables, M.D., C.M. 
London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1897. 

“Fifty-two Stories of the British Navy.” Edited by Alfred H. 


London : 


Miles. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 
“ Fifty-two Stories of Pluck and Peril for Boys. Edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 


“ Fifty-two Stories of Pluck, Peril, and Romance for Girls.” 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
1896. 

“The Crystal City under the Sea.” 
French of André Laurie by L. A. Smith. 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co, 1896. 


ESSRS. SQUIRE and MACLEAN have written one 
of the most entertaining stories we have seen this 
Christmas, a traveller's tale that proceeds merrily from laugh 
to laugh. Their traveller is far better company than most of his 
class, for he is an eminently unaffected and simple creature. 
Indeed, we have seldom met a pleasanter or more human 
traveller than this Polar bear who starts out on an iceberg to 
see the world, and does not stop seeing it till his craft 
melts in the Victoria Nyanza. The information he picks up 
from the strange animals he meets on his journey is varied and 
peculiar. 

In the course of his 300 pages Mr. William Le Queux spills 
enough blood to float half the publishing houses in Covent 
Garden. Blood, mere unheroic blood, measured by the hogs- 
head like any ordinary inhuman liquid, loses much of its 
intrinsic fascination. A true artist will remember this, and 
restrict himself to half a pint a page; he will even put up with 
a black eye now and then for a change. Mr. Le Queux only 
Stays the purple tide to introduce us to a red-hot iron crocodile 
engaged in masticating its worshippers, or a set of hydraulic 
scythes that woz/d slice off our legs if we were not jolly careful. 
Unheroic horrors make but sombre reading ; however, happily 
for Mr. Le Queux, fathers and mothers and uncles are not in 
the habit of first reading the books they intend to give to the 
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the boys’ Christmas holidays with M. Huysman’s “ La-Bas” as 
with these chronicles of the mysterious kingdom in Central 
Africa. 

Mrs. Everett-Green’s two historical tales are well written and 
carefully connected pieces of work, both exciting and instruc- 
tive. “ Dominique’s Vengeance” may be especially recom- 
mended ; it deals with the retribution that overtook the 
treacherous Spaniards who massacred that bold and honest 
Dieppois, Jean Ribaut, and his followers in Florida. The author 
does well to mention ina note the source from which her readers 
may gather more knowledge of the incidents that led to the two 
famous inscriptions: “Not as to Frenchmen, but as to 
Lutherans,” “ Not as to Spaniards, but as to traitors, robbers, 
and murderers.” 

Mr. Herbert Hayens’s “ Clevely Sahib” is rather wanting in 
story ; but it gives a vivid impression of the sufferings endured 
in the Khyber Pass after the evacuation of Cabul. The good- 
natured German “ Meinherr” who says, “ze man vas todt, as 
todt as von herring,” the “me one piecee chop, chop” China- 
man, the “ faix and begorra the potheen entoirely” Irishman— 
all three old favourites of Neptune—appear on board Mr. John 
on es “ Star of the East,” and help fight “ The Pirate 
Junk.” 

Dr. Gordon Stables’s irrepressible middies romp through the 
Tropics and the Arctics, playing practical jokes, killing Polar 
bears and capturing slave dhows in a manner that should 
satisfy the most sea-struck reader of “ Every Inch a Sailor.” 

Mr. Alfred H. Miles’s “ Fifty-two Library” is increased this 
Christmas with three new volumes, the best of which is the 
“Fifty-two Stories of the British Navy,” a series of stirring 
incidents collected from various first-rate sources. The usual 
anecdotes of endurance, pluck, and unselfishness make up the 
two new additions to the long list of “ Stories,” “ More Stories,” 
“ Further Stories,” “ Other Stories” for boys and girls. 

Boys who for some reason cannot get a new Jules Verne, 
and will not read an old one, may find a shadow, but only a 
faint shadow, of the master works in the translation of André 
Laurie’s “ The Crystal City,” which tells how a young French 
lieutenant discovered the marvellous remnants of Atlantis. 


Mrs. Strain’s “School in Fairyland” (Unwin) is a fairy 
story on somewhat novel lines, and is charmingly illus- 
trated, though whether by the author or not we are not 
told. The idea of the book is that the school is an ordinary 
one with fairies for teachers ; the romantic interest of tutelary 
exercises and examinations under such conditions is obvious. 
The developments of the story will give the young people 
delightful winter nights’ dreams. 

Mr. Fryer’s little volume of “English Fairy Tales” (Swan 
Sonnenschein) is a sort of protest against our fairy stories being 
“made in Germany.” He has collected some rather striking 
legends of the Grimm and Andersen order in the North-country 
and serves them up for small people in the belief that they 
will be both entertaining and useful. 

“King Pippin” (Jarrold) is intended for children, but we 
cannot recommend it. It is not an uninteresting story, but it is 
a royal road to the very consummation from which the author is 
anxious to save her small friends. She does not want them to 
grow prematurely old. But when a mother shows her love for 
the babe whose father is at sea on the other side of the globe, 
Mrs. Ford makes the mother-in-law say, “ Well, of all the fools 
I ever saw! And to think Philip should marry her.” This dis- 
agreeable old woman, who sneers at a mother’s love, is not the 
sort of person whom children will be the better for knowing, 
even in fiction. 

“God’s Wine-Press,” by Arthur Jenkinson (Warne & Co.), 
is a story to confirm one in a fit of melancholy. The wine of 
life—such seems to be the author’s conviction—will be better 
in proportion as poor humanity is subjected to the most 
crushing of sorrows and the bitterest of trials. “A Stormy 
Voyager,” by Miss Annie S. Swan (Hutchinson), is an im- 
provement on Mr. Jenkinson, but the desire to be amused 
must be very small if it can be satisfied by “A Stormy Voyager.” 
It is a mild ringing of the changes on the good old theme of a 
shopkeeper’s daughter who is educated to notions above her 
station, and brings pain to the heart of the husband whom she 
only learns to understand when the requisite length of the story 
is reached. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


American Orations, Vol. II. (A. Johnston). Putnams. 5s. 

Angel Princess, The. Swan Sonnenschein. 5. 

Armenosa of Egypt (C. H. Butcher). Blackwood. 6s. , 

Art Schools of oie, The (T. Mackenzie). Swan Sonnenschein. 

Atlas of the World, Ready Reference (E. G. Ravenstein). Philip. 

Autumn Singer, An (George M. Gould). Lippincott Co. 

Ballads of Revolt (F.S. Fletcher). John Lane. 2s. 6d. 

Battle of the Bays, The (Owen Seaman). John Lane. 35. 6d. 

Battles of the Nineteenth Century (Vol. II.) Cassells. gs. 

Borderer, The (Adam Lilburn). Smith & Elder. 6s. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vols. IV., V., and VI. (A. Birrell). Constable. . 

Biilow, Hans von, The Early Correspondence of (by his Widow). Fisher 
nwin. 16s. 

Cursed by a Fortune (George Manville Fenn). F. V. White. 

Dead Pulpit, The (H. R. Haweis). Bliss Sands. 7s. 6a. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. Dean & Son. 

Decorative Illustration (Walter Crane). Bell. 

English Army Lists, Vol. III. (C. Dalton). Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. 

Fair Hibernians, Some (F. A. Gerard). Ward & Downey. 21 5. 

Fauna of British India, The (W. T. Blandford). Taylor & Francis. 


2s. 6d. 
105. 6d. 
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Flowsting of the Almond Tr . Burke). Blackwood. 5s. 
Four Children (W. Trego wath, Macmillan. 18. 6d. 
Friendly Leaves: —s rden). Gardner & Darton. 2s. 
General Freight and oo Post L. Cowles). Putnams. 3s. 6d. 
Greenland’s Ice-fields (M. Douglas). Nelson. 2s. 
Heritage of Burns (W. R. Turnbull). Sinclair. 6s. 6d. 
Horse, The, Part I. (Cecil Brown). Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. 
By iene for Beginners (E. S. Reynolds). Macmillan. 2s. 6¢. 
ie’s Bushranger (E. W. Hornung). Beeman. 1s. 6d. 
Jaane Illustration (E. F. Strange). Bell & Sons. 
emble’s Coons (E. W. Kemble). John Lane. 5s. 
Kings, The (R. G. Moulton). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Le Selve (Ouida). Fisher Unwin, 2s. 
Von _ The (Brooks and Alden). Putnams. 
et; and other Poems (A. C Benson). Joh 1 Lane. 38. 6d. 
Make Was (H. D. Lowry). John Lane. 5s. 
Maker of Moons, The (R. W. Chambers), Putnams. 6s. 
Marcus Aurelius Antonius. Humphreys. 
Memories of a Student (Algernon Taylor). Simpkin. 5s. 
Mensuration for Beginners (F. H. Stevens). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
Molly Melville (E. Nelson. 5s. 
Mothers in Council, Vol. VI. (C. M. Yonge). Gender & Darton. 3s. 
New Starts in Life (Phillies Brooks). Macmillan. 6s. 
Poems (R. Loveman). Lippincott Co. 
Poems (Robert o> Routledge. 3s 6d. 
Romance of a King’s Life, The (J. “ee Jusserand). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Rome of To-day and Yesterday (J. Dennie). Putnams. ts. 
Rose of Dutcher's Coolly (Hamlin Garland). Beeman. 6s. 
Sermon on the Mount, The (Chas. Gore). Murray. 35. 6d. 
Shakespeare. Vol. Xl. Newnes. 1s. 
Shakspere, Side-lights on (Rossi and Courbould). Swan Sonnenschein. 35. 6d. 
Sons of Freedom (F. Whishaw). Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
Spiritual Standard, The (W. & Percival. ss. 
Sporting Tour, A(T. Thornton). Arnold 
Story of Forest and Stream, The (J. ion ” Newnes. 1s. 
Suetonius, Stories of the Caesars (H. Wilkinson). Macmillan. 15. 6d. 
Suggestions How to Read the Bible (J. P. Smyth). Eason. 
War of the Standards, The (A. W. Tourgée). Putnams. 3s. 6d. 
Windsor Peerage, &c. for 1897. Whittaker. 
Women who Win (W. M. — Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
Wonderland. Nelson. 
Yoke of Empire, The (R. b. Brett). Macmillan. 6s. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and net acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
those the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Satunpay REVIEW published every Saturday morning, but a 


Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and C. 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than ep night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SoUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on sa 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Lumiére Cinemato- 
graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. rs Open at 7.30. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 


HRISTMAS 
December 25, at MESSIAH. 
... CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 
December 26, at 2.30 
t 


++» POPULAR CONCERT. 
8B PROMENADE CONCERT. 


a . 
December 27, at 3.30 «-+seeseeeee SUNDAY ORCHESTRA. 
CHAMBER CONCERT. 
January By ELIJAH. 


Full oardeans’, at Robert Newman's box office, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


_BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 


£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


19 December, 1896 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


BORWICK’S 
POWDER 


CREAM 


ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA, 
1s. 14d. a Box. 


GENERAL MINING & FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL PAIDUP - - - 


Manacinc Director, Sourn Arrica.—GEORGE ALBU. 
Consuttinc Encineer.—OLIVER KING. 

This Corporation is now prepared to undertake, through its Engineering 
Department, the examination and valuation of Mining Properties of all 
kinds and to furnish full and confidential reports thereon. 

Johannesburg Office: EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
London Office: 24 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 
Berlin Office: DRESDNER BANK BUILDINGS. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_ WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


£1,000,000. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: “*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entively Fitted up, Sevanged, and Catal 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New Choice Bisdines 

for Presen Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Booxs for the CHRISTMAS SEASON. Special New 

List just ready containing the Best ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for F DENNY. 
and all the NEWEST BOOKS for CHILDREN. Post free of A. & F. DENNY 
304 Strand, W.C., and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. Suites of 
artments, is of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
endance, Baths, and Light always included. 

RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in fy wie Orchestra play 
wing Dinner and 


Managers {C- RITZ Chef de Cuisine : Maltre ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


NATURE IN ART. 
FPREDERIC IVES’ WONDERFUL INVENTION, 


THE KROMSKOP. 
St. George's Gallery, 14 Grafton Street, Bond Street. 
On View daily, Ten to Six. ” Admission 1s. 


Demy 4to. cloth, £1 r1s. 6d. ; royal 4to. £2 12s. 6d. 
HESTER: a History of this Ancient City. By G. L. 


Fenwick. With Plans, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 
The Times says:—‘ A notable addition to topographical literature, illustrated 
with some remarkably fine reproductions.” 
The Chester Chronicle says :—‘‘ A sumptuous publication.” 
The London Guardian says :—‘' A vast and varied mass of information, incident, 
and anecdote. The illustrations are particularly worthy of commendation. 


Chester: & ; London: Simpxin, MARSHALL & Co, 
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MACMILLAN & WEW BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Super-royal Svo. 21s. net. 


STAINED GLASS as an ART. By Henry Hotipay. 
With a Coloured Reproduction of the Drawing for ‘“‘ The Creation.” 
Twenty Collotypes, and many Illustrations in the text from Designs by Sir 

Edward Burne-jones, W. B. Richmond, and the Author. 


Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of FREDERICK WALKER, 
A.R.A. By Joun Georce Marks. With 13 Photogravures and 100 Illus- 

DAILY NEWS.—* All who love Frederick Walker, and hdnour his name—and 
who do not ?—will welcome this biography cd him by so competent and impartial a 
writer and critic as Mr. John George Marks...... It is memoir and autobiography 
in one, and in respects delightfu and impressive. 


THE YOKE of EMPIRE: Sketches of the Queen's 
Prime Ministers. By Rectnacp B. Brett. With Photogravure Portraits 
of Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, Palmerston, 
Disraeli, and Gladstone. 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 
JANE AUSTEN’S ‘‘ EMMA.” With 40 Illustrations by 


HuGu Txomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dosson. In cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 5s. : in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORRA. By 
Cuartes Grant. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. 
Carrer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the publishers: “In all the tales I think it most 
interesting and instructive—in the two first del’ ightful, and extremely skilful also. 

Mr. Grant must have been a « ‘elightful man. 


TENNYSON'’S POETICAL WORKS. Miniature Edition. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION oF ‘CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
WESTWARD HO! An Edition de Luxe, with 80 Full- 


page and other Illustrations by Cxartes E. Brock. Printed in red and 
lack. In 2 vols. extra crown Svo. 21s. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Op Boy. 
With 80 Illustrations by J. SULLIVAN, 
PALL MALL CAZETTE.—“ The most acceptable gift-book that any British 


boy could wish for.’ 
THE ALHAMBRA. By Wasuincton Irvinc. With an 
Introduction by Evizasets Roptns PENNELL. Illustrated with Drawings 
of the Places mentioned by JoseruH PENNELL. 
Also a limited edition on super-royal hand-made paper, with 12 extra Litho- 
graphic Proofs, 42s. net. (250 copies for America and 250 for England.) 


4to. 21s. net. 


LEAVES from a DIARY in LOWER BENGAL. By 
C. S. (Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Including Etchings by Ros ERT FARREN. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A very clear, a very lively, and a very accurate 
sketch of the civilian’s daily life and duties. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON in IRELAND: a Record of 
his Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1396. Edited by J. H. Bernarv, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. (Ready on the 22nd. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW STARTS in LIFE, and other Sermons. By 
the Right Rev. Puittirs Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. 


Ready on the 22nd. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 447. JANUARY. Price 1s. 
ConTENTs. 
x. THE SECRET OF SAINT | 4. NOT MADE IN GERMANY. 


FLOREL. Chaps. XXVIIL-XXX. | 5. AND HIS FRIENDS 

2. NOVELS OF IRISH LIFE. 6. A CHANCELLOR OF ENG- 
3. MR. CHARLES LAMB OF THE LAND. cat 

INDIA HOUSE. 7 JUANITA’S REVENGE. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 


NELSON IN THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. By Avrrep T, 


Manan, U.S.N. 
NAPOLEON’S INTEREST IN THE BATTLE OF NEW 
ORLEANS. By W. H. Ropers. 
Continuation of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Story, 
**A ROSE OF YESTERDAY.” 


Illustrated, price rs. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. 


Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 
DANNY AND THE * MAJOR.” By Gerrrube P. GREBLE. 
MIRRORS OF AIR. By Tupor Jenks. 
MASTER SKYLARK. Chaps. VIII.-XI. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


By JOHN BENNETT. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


With Portrait, crown 4to. 10s. 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. 


With Selections from his Unpublished Poems. 
By Sir HENRY STEWART CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 
This Memoir has already been printed and circulated mg among a few of 


Bowen's personal friends, and at the request of many of them it is now published 
in a slightly form. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


A Practical Explanation. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 


Contents.—The Sermon—The Beatitudes in General—The Beatitudes in Detail— 
The Deepening of the Law—The Christian Motive—The Lord's Prayer— 
Unworldliness—Christian Characteristics—Concluding Warnings. 


With many new Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT: 


Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, the Suez Canal, the Pyramids, Sinai, th 
Fyoom, the Course of the Nile from Dongola, &c. 
A New and entirely Revised Edition. 
Edited by Miss BRODRICK and Professor SAYCE ; 
With the assistance of distinguished Egyptologists and Officials. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY: a True History in 


Fairyland for Children and Young Readers. By Frnest Artuur Jevr. 
With Illustrations. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR WORKS BY 
H. C. BARKLEY, 


Author of ‘‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea.” 


MY BOYHOOD: a Story-Book for Boys, 


With Illustrations, crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES in the ART of RAT-CATCHING. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical 
of the late Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author of The Wied 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORK of the CHURCH in LONDON. 


1. EAST LONDON. By the Bishop of Sterney. 2. WEST LONDON. 
By the Bishop of er u. 3. SOUTH LONDON. | the Bishop 
of SouTHWARK,. NDON OVER THE BORDER. By the Lord 
3ishop of St. ALeans. With an Introduction by the Archbishop (Elect) of 
CanTersury. A Series of Lectures delivered in St. James's Church, 
Piccadilly, during the Summer of 1896. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


A MEMOIR of the Jate Sir JOHN DRUM- 
MOND HAY, P.C., K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of 
Morocco. Based on his doarals and Correspondence. With a Preface by 
General Sir Francis p—E Winton, K.C.M.G. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo. gs. 


COMMON THOUGHTS on SERIOUS SUB- 


JECTS: Addresses to the Elder Students of the Rajkumar College, 
Kattywar. By the late Cuestrer MACNAGHTEN, M.A. Edited, with an 
Introductory Memoir, by Ropert Wutretaw, Master at Rugby School. 


With Portraits, 8vo. 14s. 


THE LIFE of BRIAN HODGSON. By Sir 


Witiiam W. Hunter, K.C.S. 


With Maps and Illustrations, medium S8vo. ars. 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of 


Climbing and Exploration in the Unfamiliar Mountain Regions of ae 
By the Rev. WALTER Weston, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Alpine e 


late British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


F THE ENGINEERS. | 6s. each, 
LIVES with 9 Steel Portraits | SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
and 342 ese on Wood. _ CHARACTER. DUTY. 
vals, 78, cach | LIFE AND LABOUR. 
LIFEOF GEO. STEPHENSON. _ INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 
~~ Illustrations, 21s., 7s. 6d., or SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
2s. 6d. C a 


An Autobiography. Illustrated, 6s. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S. 
the Great Artistic Potter : his Per- 
sonal History. With Portrait, 


crown 8vo. 6s. 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet, 
Philanthropist. 6s. 


Settlements, Churches, UP. ndus- 
tries in England and _ Ireland. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ROBERT DICK: Geologist 
and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rajon, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.S BOOKS. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT FOR GENTLEMEN. 
The FJELD says :—‘“ The ‘ Royal Natural History’ must be accepted as the 
best popular work on the subject that has been published in the English language.’ 
In super-royal &vo. 3,500 pages. 


WARNE’S ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S. 
Containing Seventy-two superb Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of 2,000 
Engravings in the Text. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


is now complete, and can be obtained in any of the following styles :— 
Style 1.—In Six Volumes, cloth gilt, beve'led boards, £2 14s. net. 
Style 11.—In Six Volumes, half-morocco, gilt top, £3 15s. net. 
Style II11.—In Twelve Sections, cloth gilt, £3 net. 
Style 1V.—In Twelve Sections, half-morocco, gilt top, £4 16s. net. 
Polished Walnut Cabinets are supplied separately for all styles at an extra 


AN ELEGANT GUINEA PRESENT FOR LADIES. 
In Twelve handy Volumes, 6} by 3{ inches, printed on fine paper from New Type, 
each Volume containing 256 pages, exquisite Photogravure Frontispiece, and 
complete in itself, with Index of Authors and Subjects. 


CAMEOS of LITERATURE from STANDARD 
AUTHORS. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE, Editor of ‘‘ The 
Chandos Classics.” 

Style _I. In Twelve Volumes, cloth gilt, gilt top, neat cloth box, 21s. net. 
Style II. In Twelve Volumes, French morocco, gilt edges, in neat cloth case. 
Style III. In Twelve Volumes (New Style), elegantly bound in half white cloth 
with watered silk sides, gilt top, in handsome box case to match. 
For cost of Styles II. and III. please apply to your Bookseller. 


ONE GUINEA COMPLETE. 
A POCKET SHAKSPEARE WITH OR WITHOUT A RED LINE. 


THE BEDFORD SHAKSPEARE. In Twelve Volumes, 
cloth gilt, in neat cloth box. 

This charming Edition contains the whole of the Plays and Poems of the 
great Dramatist, as well as a Memoir and a Glossary. 

The Volumes are of the handiest possible size, each measuring 3} by 5 
inches, and they are exquisitely printed on fine paper from New Type, 
specially chosen for its clearness. 

Each Volume 3} by 5 inches. 
edges, in neat box. 

Also kept in three-quarters polished calf, flat backs, raised bands, antique 
style, gilt top, trimmed edges, in a neat case. 


In cloth gilt and gilt topped, trimmed 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
A LADY of QUALITY: a New Novel. By Frances 


Hopcson Burnetr. With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 6s, 
“ A strong book and a bold adventure in days where strength and originality are 
common than excellence of literary style.” —Nineteenth Century. 


BY MARSHALL MATHER. 


THE SIGN of the WOODEN SHOON. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

‘* The pathos is delicate and true, the character-sketching excellent and strong. 
Altogether ‘ The Sign of the Wooden Shoon’ is decidedly superior in artistic quality 
to its predecessor, ‘ Lancashire Idylls.’ "—A thenaum, 

Uniform in price and style, by the same Author. 


LANCASHIRE IDYLLS, of which the Atheneum 


says :—“‘ The simplest story in the world, yet told with a force and delicacy 
that for the nonce raise into poetry the trivial and every-day incident.” 


BY CAROLINE MASTERS. 


THE DUCHESS LASS. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ The novel is exhilarating in its freshness and vigour, healthy and homely in its 
theme, and singularly impressive in its pictures of life and scenes.” —Scotsman. 


BY ARTHUR, JENKINSON. 


GOD’S WINE-PRESS. Illustrated by W. Cusitr 
Cooke. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“It is rather refreshing to come across uch an agreeable little story as this.”— 
Daily Graphic. 


TWO CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
THE ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of Adventures in 


Borneo. By AsHmore Russan and Freperick Boyte. With 8 Original 
Full-page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 416 pp. In large crown 8vo. hand- 
some binding design, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. ; 


THE RIDERS; or, Through Forest and Savannah. 
By AsHmore Russan and FrepericK Boyte. With 26 Original Illustra- 
tions by Alfred Pearse including 8 full-page Plates. 416 pp. In large crown 
8vo. handsome binding design, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


THE ONE EYED GRIFFIN; and other Fairy 


Tales. By Hernert E. Inman. ‘With 23 Original Illustrations, some of 
which are fuli-page plates, by E. A. Mason. 368 pp. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
_bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

In addition to the above style of binding, which is uniform with our well- 
known “ Royal Fairy Library,” we are issuing this volume with a handsome 
design on cloth that will commend itself to those of the public who do not 
care to buy volumes bound uniformly with a series. The published price will 
be the same, viz. 3s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
Standard Works in Poetry and Fiction, and of Works suitable for presents, 
post-free on application. 

London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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JOHN LANE’S XMAS GIFT BOOKS, 


THE CHILDREN. By Atice Meyne.t. With a Title 
page and Cover Design by Charles Robinson. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Her knowledge and her maternal love are shown in her ready entry into the 
childish state and transcript of its germinal ideas.......Only deep love could furnish 
the intimate knowledge to expound them so.” 

Mr. Georce Merepitu in the National Review, 

“* Its natural simplicity is its great charm. All who are interested in children at 
Christmas time—and who is not ?—will have their pleasure enhanced by reading this 
book.” —Punch. 

“The best book of prose that Mrs. Meynell has put forth—the best in point of 
style, the best in point of literary treatment.”—G/ode. 


WYMPS: Fairy Tales by Evetyn Suarp. With Eight 
Coloured Illustrations by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Small gto, Second Edition, 
decorated cover, 4s. 6d. net. 

‘* One of the most original of children’s books.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

“It is impossible to speak too highly of the stories, they are true fairy literature, 
and the most exigent taste will be satisfied with them.” — 77th. 

A Fly-leaf Poem (To a little girl with a story-book—‘‘ Wymps,” by Evelyn Sharp), 


** Here in this book the wise may find 
A world exactly to their mind. Never read a story through. 
From fairy kings to talking fish, Through a sweeter little book 
There's everything such persons wish ! | Little maid shall never look.” 
Mr. Wittiam Warson in The Academy, Dec. 11, 


THE CHILD WORLD: Poems. By Gasriet Serovy, 


With over 200 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. Second 
Edition (uniform with “* A Child’s Garden of Verses”), gilt edges or uncut, 
5s. net. 

“ Mr. Setoun sets free some fantasies in verse inspired bya love of children that 
as here displayed is of womanish tenderness. These verses are gems...... 
pictorial designs of Mr. Charles Robinson complete what is one of the most charm 
ing children’s books of the season.” —Pad/ Mail Gazette. 

_ ‘‘ The tenderness and sweetness of these poems and their keen insight into the 
infant mind and heart are altogether captivating. I have read every line of them.” 
Daily Mail. 
** Just the right thing for a child. The vignettes are entirely charming.” 
Manchester Guardian, 
“* Emphatically the gift book of the season.”—Black and White. 


Sweeter little maid than you 


TOY BOOKS BY WALTER CRANE. 


MOTHER HUBBARD'S PICTURE BOOK, containing: 
1. MOTHER HUBBARD. 2. THE THREE BEARS, 
3. THE ABSURD A BC. 
The Three bound in one vol. with a decorative cloth cover, End Papers, and 


a newly-written and designed Preface and Title-page, 3s. 6d. net ; separately, 
gd. each net. 


THIS LITTLE PIG’S PICTURE BOOK, containing: 


1. THIS LITTLE PIG. 2. THE FAIRY SHIP. 
3. KING LUCKIEBOY’S PARTY. 
The Three bound in one vol. with a decorative cloth cover, End Papers, and 
pa and designed Preface and Title-page, 3s. 6d. net ; separately, 
gd. net. 


MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Crown &vo. gilt edges or uncut, 5s. net. 
“Mr. Charles Robinson's illustrations are marvels of clever and care‘ul design.” 
Scotsman. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By Roserr Louis 


Stevenson. With over 150 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. 
gilt edges or uncut, 5s. net. Second Edition. 


IN the GARDEN of PEACE. By Heten Mivmay. 
With 24 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 
5S. net. 

“* Mrs. Crofton writes with a full knowledge and with charming sympathy and 
humour.......-fascinating is the manner in which the doings of the birds are 
described and their language interpreted for us.”—7 dimes. 


BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


PICTURES of PEOPLE. By Cuaries Dana Gipson. 


Containing 85 of Mr. Gibson's latest Drawings, including his Studies of Eng- 
lish and French Society. Oblong folio, 15s. net. 


DRAWINGS. By Cartes Dana Gipson. 85 Large 
Cartoons. Oblong folio, rss. net. 

* Everywhere throughout these fine volumes there is the stamp of a subtle and 

refined art. It is an education, as it is a pleasure, merely to turn over a es.” 


peaker. 
“**The American Du Maurier’ is one of the most brilliant illustrators of modern 
society now living.”— 7imes. 


IN VANITY FAIR. By A. B. Wenzet. Seventy 
Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Mr. Wenzell’s well-known Society 
Drawings. Oblong folio (uniform with Mr. C. D. Gibson's Works), 15s. net. 

“He who buys the Wenzell album should also buy the Gibson albums, and so 
acquire the best examples of the two leading artists in the province that Du Maurier 
made his own.” — Academy. 


Now ready, Second Edition. 


NEW BALLADS. By Joxun Davinson. Fep. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 
** Tt is in his ballads that he is most individual and most successful. To this form 


of verse he has imparted a new method and a new tone, charged with a passion, @ 


force, a vigour, not hitherto attempted.” —G/ode. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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1 RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. | MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 
On Monday next, price One Shilling. Price | AN ENTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR ALL 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. THE 
Title. Contents ror JANUARY, 1897. General Sir 0. K.C.B. ; Prof. A. H. Li 
lonel Conver, R.E.; Prof. Marcus Dops; Prof. 
nto the NOTICE.—7%e New Serial by RHODA BROUGHTON com SuirH, &c.; and a New ConcorDANce of the AUTHORISED and 
mences in this issue. combined with a Subject-Index and 
re Proper Names. Edited by WiLt1aM Wricnt, 
view, t. DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruova Brovcuton. Chaps. I.-III. With upwards of 359 Illustrations and . new Indexed Bible Atlas. 
dren at 2. THE ROMANTIC SIDE OF MONTAIGNE. + page 8vo., cloth, 724 pages, 
ing this 3. THE THREE CHOKEYDARS. 's. 6d “The volume is a noble one, and fully merits the title it bears. In 
“a 4. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND HIS FRIEND LANGUET. pm 
a s- WHIMSICAL WILL-MAKING. “Nothing has been neglected which could enhance the value or 
6. POOR PRETTY MRS. VANDAM. beauty of the book, and it would be impossible tosuggest any imyeore 
7. THE ENGLISH ULYSSES. e in 
‘ 8 alone; none o' ves the same information 
= IDO: L. the same space. "Christian Commonwealth, 
% . . . NE. “This volume strikes one at once as a valuable work of reference, 
to. ISOPEL BERNERS. and closer examination confirms the first impression.”—Church Family 
ir. A PARSON OF THE LAST CENTURY. Newspaper. 
rature, 12. A DISAPPEARING SOLDIERY.! 
: r THE YOUNG PIONEERS ; or, With La Salle on the 
Sharp), 13. THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. By F. M. Pearp. Chaps. VII.-IX 5s. Mississippi. By E. Svenwer@nunn, Author of “Shut In,” “In 
the Days of Chivalry,” “Ic Taunton Town,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. cloth extra, gilt top. 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By| 55, MOLLY MELVILLE. By Author 
>. In “ of “ Olive Koscoe,” * The Heiress o ylmington,” 
A Tour in a Phaeton” &c, With Illus- for Girls. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
coal CLEVELY SAHIB: a Tale of the Kh 
yber Pass. By 
Second The J ERNINGHAM LETTERS (1780 1833). 5s. Herbert Hayens, Author of “ Under the Lone Star,” &c. With 
uncut, Edited, with Notes, by Ecerton Castie, M.A., F.S.A. With Portraits Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top. 
on and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24S. “ One of tne best boy's books written this season.”—S/andard. 
i EVERY INCH A SAILOR. By Goxpow Sranurs, 
harm. The 2 PRINCESS de LAMBALLE. By Sir 5s. R.N., Author of “As We Sweep through the Deep,” “ How 
vol. crown 4to. with numerous Portraits and Jack Mackenzie Won his &c. Numerous I)lustrations. 
xem.” wn 8vo., extra, gilt top. 
‘ail, 
, 5s. WONDERLAND ; or, Curiosities of Nature and Art. 
Han. TWO NEW NOVELS. and Pictorial, Instructive, Anecdotal. By Woop Sarr, Author of 


“ Oakville Manor,” “Prince Rollo,” &c. With numerous Illus- 


THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance | 35 trations. ito. cloth extra, gilt edges, price at 
Author of “‘ The Repentance of Paul In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY W. M. THAYER, 


THE MISTRESS of BRAE FARM. By Author of “Log Cabin to White House,” &e., &c. 


ing : Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Not Like Other Girls” &c. In 1 vol. crown 5s. ROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. By W. M. THAyeEr, 
8vo. 6s. Author of “Log Cabin to White House,” “Men Who Win,” 
saa ia “Women Who Win,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 
| ICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. MEN WHO WIN; or, Making Things Happen. B 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, Cabin to Whit 
&c. With Portrait Crown 8vo., cloth 
ng : Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, ras. 8s. 6d. wom WHO WIN; * or, Making Things Happen. “a BY 
W. MT , Author of “Log Cabin to White House,” 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Who Win,” &e. Lag Coble to, Wine Rowse, 
- JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK. With a Me- 
of Climate and Time,” Discussions on Climateand Cosmology, | 4S 
** Stellar Evolution,” ‘‘ The Basis of Evolution,” &c. “ A nicely printed and tastefully bound edition.” — Times. 
by With Memoir of his Life and Work, ARCHITECTS OF FATE; or, on ol * poset ant 
By JAMES CAMPBELL IRONS, M.A. Ss. Gd.) or, Succem under Ditiuitien” With Tastrations 
— AND TWO PORTRAITS. “Tt is all elves brisk, bright, and dashing.”—Literary World. 
UIS “ An excellent and useful piece of work.” —Glasgow Herald. DOMINI UE’S VENGEANCE: a Sto 
e ry of France and 
Sve, “One of the most interesting of the many 8s. 6d. By Author of “Mand Melville's 
Marriage,” “ Vera's Trust,” “Winning the Victory,” Post 
8vo., cloth extra, Illustrated. 
LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, -|~ —— 
vw 26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. THE SIGN OF THE RED CROSS: a Tale of Old 
London. By BE. Evererr-Green, Author of “Shut In,” “In the 
RISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. Written in Everett-Green's easy, fluent, amiable fashion.” 
WIT, WISDOM, AND FOLLY. « The book is a very able one."—British Weekly. 
“al Pen and Pencil Flashes by J. VILLIN MARMERY. B AFFLING THE BLOCKADE. ms, MACDONALD 
. LEY, t t 
With 100 Original Ilustratios by Alfred Touchemolin, Bs. Gd.) Rook." *My‘Strange Resoun” Loot cloth 
EDITION DE LUXE, d on Hand-made Copies, “ story merica . 
| HAROLD THE NORSEMAN. | By Faxp. 
NOTE.—Orders should be p! with the Booksellers’ to secure this 8s. “A Lost Army,” the Bear-Hunter,” &c. Post 
ol DIGBY, LONG & co., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. SONS OF FREEDOM ; or, the Fugitives from Siberia. 
Now ready. 2s. 6d. By FRED WHIsHAW, Author ot “A Lost Army,” * Boris the Bear 
THE TRUE LIFE of Capt. Sir RICHARD F. BURTON, 
n M.G., F.R.G.S., &c. &c. Written by his niece, GrEorGIANA Mw. 
i : : THE HERMIT PRINCES: a Tale of Adventure in 
ity 7 with the authority ‘and approval of the Burton family. 1 vol. crown 8vo. | 25, 6d, Japan. By BuxANon STuRUDRI, Author of * Deing and Daring,” 
' “ Lost in the of Can c. Post 8vo., cloth ex 
50 pln suncle 20 completely « An interesting of life in Japan.” Detty News 
So fit - 
“There have boea few better romances ever written.” —Shetch 2s, 6d, | SQUIB AND HIS FRIENDS: 2 Story for Children. By 
—__H. S. Nicuots, 3 Soho Square, and 624 Piccadilly, London, W EVERETT-GRREN, Author of “ Vera's Trust,” “ Winning the 
———- — — Victory,” &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 
v0. Just published, 
POEMs ; *,* NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
8 
NEW BOOKS Post Free on Application. 


Mowsray & Co., Oxford and London. 


BooKs. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
* | T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE WHEELS OF CHANCE. 


A Cycling Romance. 
By H. G WELLS. 


With about 4o Illustrations by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


This brilliant and entertaining book.”—Sfectator. 
a Vigorous, racy, and altogether delightful.”—New Saturday. 
“ Has charm, cleverness, and insight.”—Daily News. 
A surprising, a really remarkable success.” Yames's Gazette. 


* Full of brilliantly clever humour.”—Daily Mail. 


JOAN SEATON: a Story of Percival-Dion. 


By Mary Beaumont. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“" The story is exquisitely told without one redundant word........ If all novels 
were like this, we might become novel readers to save our souls.” —Christian World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A RINGBY LASS. And other Stories. By 


Mary Beaumont. Illustrated by J. WaLtTeR West. (Iris Library.) 
! as. 6d. net. 

* Half a dozen stories, every one of which is a d every f which is 


MISTRESS SPITFIRE: a Story of the Civil 


War. By J. S. Frercuer, Author of ‘When Charles the First was King.” 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
.. ‘We follow the developments of the tale with breathless interest...... It holds 
its fascination to the last page.” —Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WHERE HIGHWAYS CROSS. By J. S. 


FiLetcner. Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington.: (Iris Library.) 2s. 6d. net. 
‘ A charming idyll, thoroughly Original and cleverly worked pe nae 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. ; and 67 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price 7s. 6d. each, 
“Two entirely New Books with all the changes to date. Full of Original 
Illustrations and Full-page Plates. 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK of SPORT and PASTIME. 


Edited by Professor HorrMANN. 


EVERY GIRL’S BOOK of ‘SPORT, OCCUPATION, 
and PASTIME. Edited by Mrs. Mary Wuit.rey. With Articles by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck, Mrs. Renrout Ester, Mrs. Conyers 
Morre.t, Lady Jeune, Lady Joun Hay, and others. 

“Every girl will find in Mrs, Whitley’s book of ‘Sport, Occupatio d 

Pastime,’ a really valuable companion.”—7he Daily Telegraph. “wes 

? Price 5s. 


SCOTLAND for EVER! or, the Adventures of Alec 


M'Donell. “A New Book for Boys. % Colonel Percy Groves, Author of 
Clay and Bay &e. ith Full-page Illustrations by Harry 
ayne. 


Price 21s. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S WRITINGS. The Fordham 


Edition. Six Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth. 


Price 31s. 6d. 
THE D’ARTAGNAN ROMANCES of ALEXANDRE 


DUMAS. In 9 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CROWN CLASSICS. Crown 8vo. cloth 


gilt, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
A New Series of the best Standard Works, in large clear type. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. ‘Two Volumes. 


[Now ready. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. By G. Barnerr Smiru. 
Brought down to September, 1896, with 12 pages of Illustrations, 
The Twenty-third Edition of 
CHARLES MACKAY’S A THOUSAND and ONE 
GEMS of ENGLISH POETRY, with considerable additions. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 


ROUTLEDGE’S MODERN CLASSICS. 


of Classics, beautifully printed and tastefully bound. 


CARLYLE’S HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. 


[Vow ready. 


A New Series 


Price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 


THE FERNANDEZ RECITER (POPULAR): a Collection 


of Popular and Novel Recitations. . Selected and Arranged by James 
FERNANDEZ. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SON (Limited), London, Manchester, 
and New York. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST, 
MR. SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. §8vo. cloth, 
THE THIRD AND LAST VOLUME OF 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 


By HEREERT SPENCER. 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Third and enlarged Edition, concluding “‘ Principles of Ethics,” now 
ready. 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 


AN EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. Howarp Cotiins. With a Preface by HERBERT SrENCER. 
ae, containing the added Chapters, and complete Index. &vo. 
cloth, 4s. net. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
THIRD YEAR, NEW SERIES. 
Just published, Vol. I. of the Third Year. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HARNACK (A.).—A HISTORY of DOGMA. Vol. II. 
By Dr. Avotew Harnack, Ordinary Professor of Church History in the 
University, and Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by Rev. Net Bucuanan. Edited by Rev. 
Dr. A. B. Bruce, with a Preface specially written for this Edition by the 
Author. 

The following have already been published in the New Series. 
SECOND YEAR'S VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo. uniform in price, ros. 6d. per volume. 

THE COMMUNION of the CHRISTIAN with GOD. 

By Dr. HERMANN. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Vol. Il. By Cart von WEIzsSACKER. 


A HISTORY of the HEBREWS. Vol. II. By Professor 


. Kirrer. 
FIRST YEAR'S VOLUMES. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
A HISTORY of DOGMA. Vol. I. 
THE HISTORY of the HEBREWS. Vol. I. 


HARNACK. 
fessor R. Kirre. 


By Dr. 
By Pro- 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
zo SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH; 
and 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


SEELEY & CO.”S BOOKS 


THE PORTFOLIO 
ROYAL ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS. 


Cyrm Davenport. 8 Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. net. 
« The coloured plates are pictorial marvels."—Glasgow Herald. 
* The latest of that remarkable succession of monographs........ eight coloured 
plates in facsimile of the most noteworthy of these treasures.” — Daily News. 


MONOGRAFHS FOR 1898. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
PICTURE GALLERY OF CHARLES I. Craupe 
JOHN LA FARGE, Artist and Writer. CeciLia WaERN. 
RICHMOND ON THE THAMES.  Ricwarp GARNETT. 
*THE LIFE OF VELAZQUEZ., WW. ARMsTRONG. 


*THE ART OF VELAZQUEZ. W. ArMsTRONG. 
* Bound together as ‘* Velazquez: a Study of his Life and Art.” gs. net. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. Auto- 


biography and Memoir. With a Portrait, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
“ The biography is a really remarkable piece of literature,” —A theneum. 
** This most interesting and valuable book.” —Sketch. 
** Told with admirable good taste and uncommon charm.”—eceds Mercury. 


CHARLES PRITCHARD (late Professor of 


Astronomy at Oxford). Edited by Apa PrircHarp. tos. 6d. 
His many-sided character is admirably portrayed.” —Scotsman. 
A very remarkable personality.” — Times. 
“ A most interesting biography.”— Daily News. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GAR- 


DENER. By A. M. Dew-Smitx. With many Illustrations, 6s. 
“ To read these sparkling, sunny, racy pages is like walking in some flowery 
pleasaunce of Arcadia.”—Darly News. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. By 


C. J. Cornisn, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” With Illustrations, 6s. 
** A charming bit of leisure reading.”-—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
“* One of the most fascinating books of the hour.”—ZLeeds Mercury 


THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTERS. By Cosmo With many Illustrations, 
A remarkable series of essays.” —Daily News. 
* This excellent little book."— Times. 


A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE: Memories 


of Little Gidding. A Story. By Emma MarsuHact. With IIustrations, 
* A delightful story containing memories of Nicholas Ferrar’s re:reat at Little 
Gidding.” —Hunts Standard. 
Mr. Crawford's drawings are quite excellent." —Bookseller. 


By 


London : SEELEY & CO., Lruirep, 38 Great Russ:ll Street. 


N 
a 
/ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ It is a noble and moving story. When once Be 
the spell of the book is on the reader it becomes impossible to lay it down........He 
must be a cool and callous novel reader indeed who can reach the end of the narra- 
tive with dry eyes. The pathos, however, is entirely unforced, it is produced not by 
pathetic situations, but by revelations of character, and by a reserved treatment 
— reminds one of the simplicity of some great dramatic artist at the crisis of a 
play. 
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WM. PUBLICATIONS 


THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BYRON’S WORKS AS BYRON LEFT THEM. 
Mr. ANDREW LANG, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News :—‘‘ Z am longing to see what Mr. Henley will say 
about the noble Poet. Everybody is in the same mind; 
Byron and Mr. Henley’s comments and documents are of 
interest to us all,” . 


THE WORKS OF 
LORD BYRON. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


In 12 Volumes. Printed by Constable, with Portraits. 

The First Volume, containing Letters, 1804-1813, with a Portrait after 
Phillips, is now ready, price 5s. net; and the others will follow at 
short intervals. 

*.* Also an EDITION DE LUXE, on Hand-made paper, with 
Portraits on India paper, limited to 150 Copies for Great Britain, price Six 
Guineas net. This Edition is sold in Sets only, subscriptions for which 
are now being taken. 


FIRST ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PRESS OPINIONS. 


ST. JAMES S GAZETTE.—*“ Promises to be the com- 
pletest, the best equipped, and by far the most valuable 
edition of Byron. For all literary and analytical purposes Mr. 
Henley’s Byron is likely to hold its own as the standard edition. 
The notes are admirably conceived, and of intense interest.” 


Vol. I. Letters, 1804-1813. 5s. net. 


THE DAILY GRA PHIC,—* Mr. Henley’s notes are most 
admirable. It would be impossible to speak too highly of 


Vol. I. 5s. net. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—“ The notes will come to be re- 
garded as the feature which gives to this edition a special 
pre-eminence ; they furnish a vast amount of information of 
an interesting kind, and are very entertaining reading.” 


Vol. I. 5s. net. 


THE SCOTSMAN.—* Mr. Henley’s conception of his task 
is large and true ; he has begun his work intelligently, labori- 
ously, and well.” 

THE GLOBE.—* Mr. Henley’s notes make very pleasant 
reading.” 

Vol. I. 5s. net. 


LINDEPENDANCE BELGE.—*Voila un phénoméne : 
Yapparition, chez léditeur William Heinemann, du premier 
volume dune ceuvre destinée 4 réhabiliter plus ou moins la 
mémoire de lord Byron. Voici prés de trois bons quarts de 
sitcle que dure en Angleterre la proscription de Byron, auquel 
la société britannique, en sa rigide, séche et glaciale vertu, 
issue peut-étre d’un simple manque de tempérament, reste 
impitoyable. . . . Vous pouvez, dés lors, mesurer ’héroisme de 
M. William Ernest Henley qui, avec aide du téméraire 
William Heinemann, entreprend la publication compléte de 
lceuvre byronienne, & commencer par la correspondance de 
lorageux potte, accompagnée d’une montagne de notes et 
de commentaires, qui prouveront que Byron, enfant gaté d’une 
Régence corrompue, ne fut pas tout a fait le noir démon qu’on 
a dépeint. 

“La société continentale supplie M. Henley de ne pas trop 
nous assagir le diabolique Byron, de ne pas trop peigner la 
criniére sauvage de ce lion, de ne pas trop domestiquer cette 
tempéte, de laisser autant que possible intacte cette figure de 
fou génial et illustre, qui n’était, aprés tout, que ’Homme 
éxtraordinairement agrandi, dans sa puissance de sentir, et 
lime humaine qui parlait avec la force du tonnerre et la rage 


de la foudre.” 


MEISSONIER : his Life and his Art. By 


VALLERY C. O. GREARD. Translated by LApy MAry Loyp and 
Miss FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 38 Full-page Plates in Colour and 
Photogravure, and 200 Text Illustrations, £1 16s. net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 100 
numbered and signed Copies, with a duplicate set of the Photogravure Plates on 
ndia paper in a separate portfolio, of which about a dozen copies only remain, 
46 6s. net. 
THE MORNING POST,—“ In this magnificent volume the crafts of 


photogravure and other methods of reproduction, printing, and binding, ~ 


are combined in their highest excellence.” 

THE GLOBE.—* The illustration of Meissonier’s art is complete ; 
nothing is left unnoticed. And the execution is admirable throughout ; it 
could not be better done.” 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: their Story 


and Structure. By Sir JAMes D. MACKENZIE, Bart. Dedicated by 
permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
With 40 Full-page Plates, 160 Text Illustrations, and many Plans. In 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo. Price £3 3s. net. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ No work has hitherto appeared 
dealing with this fascinating subject that can approach these sumptuous 
volumes in accuracy, erudition, or pictorial ornament,” 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EM- 


PIRE. By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in 
Paris.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Contains some capital stories. 
There are anecdotes on every page, and a dull chapter is not to be found 
in the book, which is very lively reading throughout.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Fetix 


Dusois. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans, 1 vol. ras, 6d. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE,—" The excellence of the narrative, 
the style, the information, and the illustrations make this the most important 
book of travel that has appeared for many a day.” 

THE TIMES.—“ One does not often meet with a book of travel so 
full of interest and novelty as this. An excellent picture of the present 
condition of things on the Niger.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By 


Yves LE QUERDEC. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


PRESSENSE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Francis D. 


FICTION. 
THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘ The Potter's Thumb.” 
1 vol. 6s. Fourth Edition, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on 
his own ground, India. She has written a fine novel. Books like this 
are so rare that it is difficult to welcome them too warmly.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooke, 


Author of ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman.” 3 vols. 15s. net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“: Miss Brooke has given us a story in 
which our interest grows, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the 
last word upon the last page.” 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Hewry James. 


2 vols. ros. net. 
THE TIMES.—" Mr. Henry James isnot an author who usually keeps 
a reviewer sitting up to unnatural hours, but in ‘ The Other House’ he has 
achieved this degree of absorbing interest. He has a story to tell, and 
how well he tells it!” 
By M. 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. 


HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ A Self-denying Ordinance” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adven- 


tures. By CLAUDE REEs. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE GLASGOW HERALD.—“ As interesting as it is curious. It is 
told with much power and contains the best account of Chinese thought 
and habits that we have met with in a novel.” 


ANDRIA. By Percy Wuirte, Author of 
** Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol. 6s. 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC.— A worthy successor to ‘Mr, Bailey- 
Martin’ and that caustic study ‘ Corruption.'” 


An ILLUSTRATED LIST of Mr. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS on application. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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GLYNN’S 


LYDENBURG, 


Company Registered under the Companies’ Limited Liability Law, No. 5, of 1874, of the South African Republic. 


CAPITAL = - 


£175,000 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT to JULY 31st, 1896. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 


To the Shareholders of 
GLYNN'S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting to you their 
Report for the period ended 31st July, 1896, together with the Balance 
Sheet as on this date duly audited. 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


The Company was formed on the 8th October, 1895, with a registered 
Capital of £175,000 in £1 shares. 
is Capital was originally dealt with as follows :— 
Issued in exchange for Mineral Rights of Farm 
‘*Grootfontein,” 1,327 Lydenburg, in extent 
3,034 Morgen... aes ses 130,000 Shares. 
Issued at par to provide Working Capital ... 20,000 ,, 
Held in Reserve... eee ove 25,0005 


175,000 


By resolution of a Directors’ Meeting held on the 28th February, 1896, 
under clause 115 of the Company's Articles of Association, 10,000 of the 
25,000 Reserve Shares above mentioned were issued in exchange for the 
freehold of 2,840 morgen of the same farm, so that 15,000 Shares still 
remain in reserve. 

OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY. 

The operations of the Company to date and its prospects are dealt with 

n the reports of your Consulting Engineer, Mr. E. Wertheman, your 


General Manager, Mr. E. Hoefer, and Mr. A. L. Neale, the Manager at 
the Mine, attached. 


ACCOUNTS. 
The Balance Sheet may be summarised as follows :— 
ASSETS. 
Mineral Rights and Freehold Farm ‘‘ Grootfon- 


tein,” 1,327 Lydenburg ooo O 
Buildings and Plant... ose ove ose 4,605 10 6 
Cash one ooo 6,425 4 7 
Other Assets eve oe 1,927 16 o 
Expenditure to 31st July, 1896... woe ove 8,650 © 4 

£162,042 15 § 
LIABILITIES. 


Creditors... eee ove ove 2,042 15 


£162,042 15 § 


PARIS AGENCY. 

The Banque Francaise de l'Afrique du Sud have been appointed the 

Paris Agents of the Company. 
DIRECTORS. 

In terms of the Articles of Association of the Company Messrs. Lionel 
Phillips, H. W. Glenny, D. H. Benjamin, Abe Bailey, J. P. Fitzpatrick, 
Frank Watkins, and H. T. Glynn retire, but are eligible and offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

AUDITORS. 


Messrs. D. Fraser and T. J. Ball also retire, but offer themselves for 
re-election, and you are requested to fix -_ ee for the past 
audit. G R 

F. WATKINS, | Director, 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 


To the Chairman and Directors— 

GENTLEMEN,—Herewith I have the honour to submit Manager's Report 
of operations on your Property for year ending 31st July, 1896. This ex- 
haustive report clearly shows that your Company has now 78,281 tons of 
ore available, the development of which has only cost £5,178. 


The assay plan has been pane with great care, all samples taken 
being averages of the reef at the points indicated; and the assays of 
samples were made under my direction at Pilgrim's Rest. The average 
assay value is 38 dwts per ton for 434 samples. This result is much higher 
than our most sanguine hopes had led us to expect, and I therefore con- 
sider that it is a very safe assumption to put the yield per ton from milling 
and cyaniding at 20 dwts. fine gold. 


The total operating costs should not exceed gos. per ton of ore treated. 
This figure may appear excessive, but it must be remembered that crushing 
will commence with only ro stamps, and, further, that the extraordinarily 
adverse conditions now existing in this district greatly militate against low 


costs. Doubtless, when the normal state of affairs is restored on these 
fields, and we crush with 20 stamps, your Manager will be able to work 
much cheaper. With ro stamps 1,000 tons can be treated with a net profit 
of £2,000 monthly, and when crushing with 20 stamps this profit will be 
more than doubled. 

I should have liked to have been able definitely to state at what date we 
could commence milling, but rinderpest regulations and transport diffi- 
culties render it impossible for me to predict the time of commencing 
crushing operations. 

Before concluding, I may state that the satisfactory Report I am ableto 
make on your Property is due in a large measure to the loyal support and 
hard work of Mr. Arthur L. Neale, the Manager; and it is with great 
pleasure that I express my appreciation of the services he has rendered 
your Company. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) EUGENE HOEFER, 
Sabie Falls, October 1, 1896. General Manager. 


Balance Sheet, 3ist July, 1896. 


Cr. 


By Property—Mineral Rights of Farm Grootfon- 
tein, 1,327Lydenburg, 3,034 morgen in ex- 


tent, and Freehold of 2.840 morgen of same 140,434 3 0 

»» Buildings and Permanent Werks ee ee 3,210 10 6 

»» Plant.. ee ee ee eo 1,395 

» Mining Stores 1,507 3 5 

Furniture (Head Office) .. ee +o ee 10 15 0 

» Debtors ee ee ee oe 49917 7 
»» Cash (at Bankers on current account and in 

handsof Manager) .. «2 6,425 4 7 

; 153,392 14 1 


» Mine Expenditure to 31st July, 1896 :— 


Preliminary Expenses . . on ee ee 64 3,0 
Development, including Tram Lines, Trucks, 
and Mining Tools, valued at £500 ee 5,178 16 9 
Salaries .. ee ee oe 1,304 47 
Stable Expenses oo ee ee 8811 7 
Office and Sundry Expenses.. oe we 5 
—-— -— 6,820 11 4 
»» Head Office Expenditure to 31st July, 1896 :— 
Preliminary | Expenses... ee 137 5 6 
Salaries .. on ee ee 386 13 4 
Stationery, Printing, and Sundries... 150 16 2 
London Agent's Charges... ee 321 8 4 
Directors’ Fees .. ee oo ve od 833 6 8 
1,829 10 © 


£162,042 15 
—— 


To Capital— £ st 
Nominal— 
175,000 Shares of £r each ., ee oo 175,000 0 0 
Deduct— 
15,000 Reserve Shares unissued .. 


160,000 Shares 
» Creditors .. oe ee ee oo 2,042 15 5 


£162,042 15 § 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held in January, ben” to fill up not less than FOUR QUEEN'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—For d apply to the Heap-Master, Dean's Yard, 
— 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897. Two 
of £80, One of £50, One of £40. Examination begies July 14th.—For 
a apply to the Rev. Tuz Warven, Radley Col ege, Abingdon. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL—Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 
value from £60 downwards, will be awarded by Examination, beginnin 
March 30, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BuRSAR,, Rossall, 


THE VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, Limited. 
NOTICE OF MEETING. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the SECOND ANNUAL ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate, Limited, will be held 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on Tuestlay, the 22nd 
day of December, 1896, at 11 o'clock a M. 

‘o receive the Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts to 30th June, 1896 ; 

To elect an additional Director ; 

To elect a Director in the place of a Director retiring by rotation ; 

To elect Auditors and fix their remuneration ; and 

To transact the business of an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The Share Transfer Books will be closed from the sath to the 22nd December, 
both days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer, to be entitled to attend and vote at the 
meeting, must, three days at least previously to the meeting. deposit their 
Warrants, with all unpaid coupons attached thereto, at the head office of the Com- 

ay, 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., when they will receive a certificate 
entitling them to atterd and vote at the meeting in respect of the Shares repre- 
sented by the Warrant or Warrants so deposited. 
By order, STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 


18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., 14th December, 1896. 


THE VAN RYN NORTH EXPLORATION and MINING 
COMPANY, Limited. 
NOTICE OF MEETING. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the FIRST ANNUAL ORDINARY GENE- 
RAL MEETING of the Van Ryn North Exploration and Mining oo anys 
Limited, will be held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on 
Tuesday, the 22nd day of December, 1896, at 1 o'clock. 

(1) To receive the Directors’ Report and Accounts. 

(2) To transact the general t of the 

The Share Transfer Books will be closed from the “rth to the 22nd December, 


both days inclusive. 
By order, STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., 14th December, 1896. 


THE VAN RYN WEST MINING COMPANY, Limited. 


NOTICE OF MEETING. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the FIRST ANNUAL ORDINARY GENE- 
RAL MEETING of the Van Ryn West Mixing Company, Limited, will be held at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on the 22nd day of December, 
1896, at 12 noon. 

To receive the Directors’ Report and 

(2) To transact the general b of the 

The Share Transfer Buoks will be closed from | the “4th to the 22nd December, 


both days inclusive. 
By order, STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., 14th December, 1896. 


THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Ofice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Ebastic Stock- 
ings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other 
description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality 
or disease. 

FOURTEEN BRANCHES have been ESTABLISHED in the PROVINCES. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the 

Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers, 
20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 


Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two 
Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters increasing in proportion to 
amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard Street, or by 
the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 


25 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Authentic Information respecting 
HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
(ENGLISH AND FOREIGN). 


Pedigrees compiled from Records, 


BOVRIL 


AS A BEVERAGE 

Is Meat and Drink at one Draught, 
providing the Greatest Amount of 
Stimulative Nourishment in the 
Smallest Possible Bulk, Invigorat- 
ing the Healthy, and Strengthening 
Invalids, by whom it is relished and 
retained when ordinary foods are 
rejected. 

It contains in an easily digestible 
fcrm the Entire Nourishment of Prime 
Ox Beef, from selected Cattle reared 
in Australia and South America. 


BOVRIL LIMITED, Food Specialists, 


LONDON, E.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T=! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
41,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.’ 
London Branches: 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane ; 42 Mincing Lane, E C. 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1895. £390,775,000. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


‘FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . . + £25,000,000, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 

a EN & CO. Head Offices: 

Managers ANDERSON & Fenchureh 


For to latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, ES. 
Pthe Branch Ofhce, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 


B bad 3877 tons register, and “GARONNE,” 3876 tons 
For TENE - + the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, &c. Leaving January 13, 


returnin, 
Aprils. ROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. Leaving February 17, returning 


il 
1 SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. Leaving March 31, return- 


ing. Ma 
‘or “PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, CORSICA, ITALY, and SICILY. Leaving April a1, 
returning 

String Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 
M. {k, GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers:? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


F ssage a to the latter firm, at s Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West Enc x6 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. 


WwHy go to Monte Carlo when, within 12 hours of London, 
you have SPA with its sheltered, balmy climate, its good sport, the celebrated 
CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, Concerts, 
&c., always open? Best hotel accommodation at 10 francs per diem.—For details, 
address Jutes Crenay, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 19 December, 186 40 
= — — 
Balance Sheet, 30 June, 1896. 
a &a é@ £ad 
To Capital Authorised— By Cost of Property purchased from the Van Ryn 
200,000 Shares of £Lleach .. = a 5. 200,C00 00 Estate end Gold Mining Oo., Ltd., including Fur- 
+. See niture in London and South Africa, Buildings, 
Machinery, Tools and Appliances, Live Stock, &c., 
176,886 Shares of ee «- 176886 0 0 
76) 76; (Nore.—179-4024 Olaims have been sold to the 
Zess Calls in arrear (since paid) .. .. +. 200 Van Ryn West Mining Company Ltd., for 
mae TR 0 8 70,000 fully paid Shares of £1 each in that Ch 
» Fractional Certificates not Surrendered .. ee 63 0 0 Company.) 
» Oreditors— (CNore.—5,430 acres have been sold to the Van Pe 
8. Africa 1955 12 6 pany, Ltd., for 70,000 fully-paid Shares of £1 0 
each in that Company.) 0 
Bank overdraft Johannesburg ee ee 4474 7 1 0 
Dividends unpaid or unclaimed x a 80 12 0 Of the above 140,000 Shares, 70,000 Shares in the 9 
gs Van Ryn West Company are held by this 
pr 16,2-8 10 0 Company, and 70,000 Shares of the Van Ryn _ 
» Premium Account— North the Company is entitled to when th: ll 
Being Premium on 16,886 Shares :— transfer of the property is complete. Ge 
9,886 Shares @ £5 premium being part of 10,000 49,430 0 0 » Further Expenditure, 
(Norg.—The balance of 114 shares were unissued South 
Mine Development ., 
J 1 
(Norte.—The balance of 3,000 were sold firm previous Buildings +. 22511 12 
to 30 June, but not issued.) —_- Machinery Plant .. . oe oe - 89973 6 4 
74,430 0 0 Prospecting .. 8014 8 
Less Calls in arrear (since paid) .. 1000 Surface Works .. - 65% 91 
Electric Light » ee 242 14 6 
Furniture .. ee 607 18 3 
Live Stock «= 3626 
Deduct following amounts written off :— Tools and Appliances oe 664 9 6 
Mine Development .. .. £36,919 8 6 Machine Tools 
on— 
Depreciation on Machinery and 
Plant (5 percent.on £89,973 6 4) 4,498 13 3 180,028 14 3 
Surface Works.. .. «2 os 5,534 911 Less written off to Premium Account as percontra 49,519 2 1 
Machine Tools .. oe 8 2 4 130,509 12 2 Bala 
49,519 2 1 
27,909 17 11 In South Africa., .. 8612 9 
Io Transit 15000 0 0 = 
20,000 0 0 » Suspense Account 317 04 
: (Charges and Licences re Van Ryn {North pro- 
n Profit and Loss Account— perty to be subsequently dealt with) 
Balance at Oredit 30 June, 1895 .. 21,274 8 3 
» Appeal Deposit (£1,000 Transvaal 5 per Cent. 
Less Interim Dividend No. 1, 20 per » Gone 
In Stopes... .. «se «+ 1,700Tons 1,020 0 0 
———— 11552 6 9 
»» Oash at Bankers and in Hand— 
(Nore. — There are liabilities entered into in respect South Africa... ee ee ee 290611 6 
of uinery, &c., ordered for future delivery, mmegeguniee London .. . ee 12,855 4 5 To Inte 
which are not included in the Balance Sheet. £252,668 14 8 Inhend .. 189 
There is also a liability in connection with an — — — » Bala 
action pending, to which reference is made in the £ 252 668 14 
Directors’ Report.) 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with the books and Vouchers in London, the ret? 
=— 


from South Africa, certified by the Local Auditor, having been duly incorporated therein, and we certify that, in our opinion, t 
Balance Sheet correctly represents the position of the affairs of the Company on 30th June, 1896, 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & } Aulit 
Chartered Accountants, 


4 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
10 December, 1895, 
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THE RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, Limited. 


Profit and Loss Account. 


1 July, 1895, to 30 June, 1896. 
965 9) 
To Charges per South African Accounts— By Gold Account * ee 20,259°00 oz, 74,018 12 5 
Working Costs : Concentrates .. 225°85 ,, 642 15 
Per ton. CyanideGold .. 4,195°05 ,, 13,212 4 5 
£016 588 Mining,. 48,354 Tons £39,869 3 3 —_——-_—:87,872 18 3 
0 3 423 = Milling... do. 8105 9 0 » Rents—Johannesburg .. ee 270 8 9 
0 1 980 Maintenance .. .. 4,392 17 7 Licenses 619 6 7 
001095 Transport 2,207 19 7 » Native Passes es 316 
0 5 209 Cyaniding 49,525 8043 5 5 »» Transfer Fees oe oe 314 8 6 
62,618 14 10 » Profi: on Tailings 5,725 0 10 
£1 7 895 » Interest from Deposits 8 16 3 
(Note.—No credit is taken in 
Bank Charges .. =.» 627 6 4 these Accounts for any profit 
nsurance 
. . property to the Van Ryn 
Cablegrams oe oe 139 14 11 West Mining Company, 
Legal Expenses .. 258 5 7 Limited, and the Van Ryn 
General Charges.. 1,400 16 11 North Exploration and 
5,672 14 8 Mining Company, Limited.) 
» London Office Charges— (Nore.—There is a small contin- 
Directors’ Remuneraticn ee -. 154919 4 gent claim against this Com- 
Printing and Stationery ee o «=m TCS pany in respect of share of 
Cablegrams ae oe 53 9 6 profit on tree plantation 
Legal Expenses .. oe ee « 13114 6 made by the Curator, sudject 
General Charges .. os o - 148 3 7 to adjustment.) 
(Agency Charges, Salaries, Rent, Postages and 
Telegrams, Advertising, &c.) 
Bank Charges .. ee 18917 7 
Accountants’ Charges .. ee ee 21312 7 
Consulting Engincer’s Fees .. ee 8710 0 
Income Tax ee ee 8 1 
sain’ 4,252 12 8 
| , Balance carried to Appropriation Account .. o 22,277 18 6 
231 30 
£94,822 0 8 £94,822 0 8 
1m 04 
iati t 
| Appropriation Account. 
058 16 0 
(Dividend No. 1.) 
To Interim Dividend, No. 1,20 % on paid By Balance brought down.. 22,277 18 6 
‘ 1896 eo 32,000 0 0 » Balance at Credit of Profit a ‘ion Account, 0 June, 
568 4 £43,552 6 9 £43,552 6 9 
= 
retul 
on, 
STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 
rs. 


F. A, GILLAM, Chairman, 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN CON- 


STABLE, R.A. 
Constable, and Forty-two Full-page Illustrations from Constable's Pictures 

and Sketches. Edited by Ropert C. Lestie. Demy £2 2s. (Ready. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ Messrs. Chapman & Hall have not 
only done a service to art, but to literature also, for surely there never was a 
biography written by one painter of another with such exquisite tact, good taste, 
literary appreciation. ¢ book is tastefully printed and bound, and is a very 

desirable ion for every lover of Constable's work.” 

The SUNDAY TIMES says :—‘ The best illustrated gi‘t-book of the season.” 


THE NEW SIBERIA; being an Account of 


a Visit to the Penal Island of Sakhalin and Political Prisons and Mines of 
the Trans-Baikal District, Eastern Siberia. By Harry De Win0rT, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ From Pekin to Calais by Land” &c. With Appendix, Map, 
and 57 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Mr, De Windt is the only Englishman (or other foreigner) who has been granted 
permission to travel on, and have free run of, a Russian convict ship, to visit the 
prisons in the interior of the Island of Sakhalin, or to freely associate with political 
exiles, actually undergoing imprisonment at the mines of Nertchinsk. 


THE CRIMEA in 1854 and 1894, By 


General Sir Evetyn Woop, G.C.B., &c. With numerous I!lustrations 
from Sketches made during the Campaign by Colonel the Hon. W. J. 
Colville, C._B., and Portraits and Plans. A New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The TIMES says:—“ ‘ The Crimea in 1854 and 1894" has a triple value and 
interest. It is the work of a skilled strategist, who has had the advantage of com- 
paring the writings of previous historians of the war. He weighs the evidence dis- 
—. and holds the balance equally between Kinglake, Hamley, and 

‘odleben, drawing besides upon many minor authorities. e deduces from that 
costly war—costly alike in blood, suffering, and treasure—the lessons that varied 
experience has taught him. But the chief charm of this book is in the vividness, 
the brightness, and the humour of his personal recollect’ons, and in ‘ncide its of the 
campaign, which are dramatic as they are suggestive.” 

Large 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O'Connor. 
VANITY FA TR says :—“ A very entertaining bock, and ore that is very full of 


crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
instruction...... Mr. O'Connor leaves his witnesses for the most part t» tell their 
stories in their own way; and such comments as he makes on their evidence are 
always to the point and always 17) in a manner that insures their being read, 
and, what is more, remembered. It isa book to read, and even to buy.” 


WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS 


KING. By Joun Asuton. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The WORLD says :—‘‘ Next summer, all being well, the nation will be cele- 
brating the completion of the sixtieth year of the Queen's reign. In view of the 
comparisons which will then be drawn between the conditions of English life at the 
beginning and at the end of that period, Mr. John Ashton has rendered no incon- 

iderable service by his comprehensive though well-considered survey of the manners, 
customs, and social state of the country when William IV. was King. No important 
t of the life of the period has been overlooked in this extremely useful work, 
which, by its vivid reminders of the marvellous distance we have travelled in the 
directions of progress, refinement, humanity, and taste since the days of the ‘ Sailor 
King,’ p an invaluable antidote to the modern social pessimist and the 
temporis acti.” 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Francis Count Lutzow. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. gs. 

The ACADEMY says :—“ This is a book that fills a void in our literature, and is 
in every way worthy of a cordial welcome. It is learned, upon original 
authorities, and thoroughly readable. It is, indeed, marvellous that a foreigner 
should have acquired such a ae of our language, for Count Liitzow writes 
English both idiomatically and elegantly.” 


RECOLLECTIONS of PARIS. By Capt. the 


Hon. D. A. Bincuam, Author of “ The Bastille.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. 18s. 

The MORNING POST says :—“ Full of good stories, brightly written, and 
dealing with the gayest capital of Europe in adversity as well as prosperity, Captain 
Bingham’s ‘ Recollections’ furnish some capital reading...... And anybody who fails 
to find plenty of entertainment in the book must be hard to please. The author 
had_the fortune to witness the closing scenes of the Second Empire, to be in Paris 
during the siege, and to see the rise and development of the Third Republic...... 
The most attractive of Captain Bingham's pages are those which recount his pe 
experience during the siege of Paris and the reign of the Commune.” 


AN OUTLINE of the DOCTRINES of 


THOMAS CARLYLE: being Selected and Arranged Passages from his 
Works. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH savs :—“ Infinite labour and deep thought 


By C. R. Leste, R.A. With Three Portraits of 


WORKS OF FICTION. 
THE GLEAMING DAWN: an Historical 


Romance. By James Baker, Author of ‘‘ John Westacott.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ A very fine historical romance....., 

It gives a graphic picture of the persecution of the Lollards in England, and of the 
Hussite rising in Bohemia...... A really fine story.” 

By 


THE WAY of MARRIAGE. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ A more merciless unveiling of the petty 


Hunt. With 3 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 6s. 
intrigues, and the poor little shifts to which maidens must descend in these unmarry. 
ing days, to secure for themselves a desirable establishment, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive .....++. There is no denying the insight into —— feminine motives and 
the power of satire which characterizes these brilliant sketches of feminine types.” 


THE CAREER of CANDIDA. By Georce 


Paston. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:— One of the most robust and refreshing 
stories of the fast waning year. It tackles more than one thorny social problem 
with admirable courage, and challenges Mrs. Grundy to mortal encounter, but there 
is not the least verbal offence in it, not even to the most priggish of novel-readers.” 


THE STORY of ALINE. By Mrs. Epwarp 


Riptey. Crown 8vo. 6s. ‘ 
Mr. Anprew Lana, in COS MOPOL/S.—“‘ The Story of Aline’ comes to me as 
a happy surprise, a thing rich not only in promise, but in fulfilment, and endowed 
with a rare poetic quality.” 


WHERE THAMES is WIDE. By Cuartes 


James. Crown 8vo. 6s. J 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ An excellent comedy this, both 

amusing and well written......-.A charming story and entertaining, a quality we 
find in so few works ostensibly written to amuse.” 


THE DRAGON SLAYER. By Rocer Pocock. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The ST. JAMES'S says :—‘ We do not remember to have read one 
and exciting a story as ‘ The Dragon Slayer’........ Well written in a vigorous 
lucid style.” 


A STRANGE SOLUTION. By Winifred 


GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—“ Miss Graham has no modern theories to aid 
her heroine, the old problems are still problems, and insoluble. . ..Miss Graham has 
written an interesting story........Few there are after reading the first chapter but 
will want to go on.” 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an Historical 
Romance. By M. McD. Bopxin, Q.C. Illustrated by Leonard Linsdell. 
Crown 8vo. 

FREEMAN'S FYOURNAL says :—“ For any reader sufficiently untainted by 
contemporary fiction to enjoy a wholesome story full of human interest that carries 
one out of one’s self, we can cordially commend ‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald.’.....++. 
It must be read from cover to cover to be appreciated.” 


THE HEART of LIFE. By W. H. Mattock. 


Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The MORNING POST says:—“ A novel which only a clever and observant 
man could have written, and which only a very dull man could read without finding 


3 By W. H. 


much to divert his mind." 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


Ma tock. Third Edition, crown 8ve. 3s. 6d. 


MRS. FULLER MAITLAND’S TWO. BOOKS. 


PAGES from the DAY-BOOK of BETHIA 


HARDACRE. By Extra Maitianp. Fourth Edition, crown 


The SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. Edited by 


Peter SALTonsTALL, Esq., and written by various Hands. By ELta 
Futter Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Mr. W. Courtney in The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:— If there is any 
contemporary writer who can recall for us the quaint charm of ‘ The Spectator, 
* The ‘Patier’ and those heterogeneous collections of letters, essays, and stories 
from which the English novel first drew its inspiration, it is Ella Fuller Maitland. 
Only the quiet and meditative eye, only the mind detached by accident or self- 
elected purpose from the ordinary commonplaces of existence, could give us so 
dainty a grace, so original a variety of psychological analysis, of genuine sentiment, 


rh 


must have been bestowed on the work. The reward is found in its entire success. | and of brilliant generalisation .......both ‘ Bethia’ and ‘ Saltonstall’ have a per- 

The effect is unique and brilliantly successful. It is as if we had Carlyle’s great | fect felicity of phrase, an admirable choice of words, happiest power of 

mind arranged ed for reference.” description and: analysis.” 
tc 
b 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF CARLYLE AND DICKENS. | 


The only complete and copyright editions of the works of Carlyle and Dickens are those published by 
CHAPMAN & HALL. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. ~ 

THE CENTENARY EDITION. “THE GADSHILL EDITION.” o 

Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 30 volumes, square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 32 volumes, square crown 8vo. at 6s. each. te 
This Edition is being. printed from type cast for the purpose, and on antique wove | ayy the Original Plates of Cruikshank, Seymour, and Hablot Browne will be given 

Paper of the best quality, and will contain Essays that have not appeared in any hiefl f; = used duplicate plates in very fine condition in the possession of the £1 

other Edition, and many additional Portraits and Illustrations. Publishers. come. of the later = artists ane so con- ak 

SARTOR RES ARTUS. With an Introduction by H. D. nected in public estimation with the Author, new Illustrations wi employed. 
Trait, D.C.L., and a Steel Plate Portrait of Carlyle. [ Ready. wa to cach werk, and come 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. With an The First Volumes. al 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by S 


. Introduction by H. D. Trait, D.C,L., and 3 Photogravure Portraits in each 
volume. [x Seymour and Phiz, and an Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


eady. 


Other Volumes at regular intervals. 2 vols. (Ready. bz 

j *.* A full descriptive Prospectus on application. A full descriptive Prospectus on application. fr 

11 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. N 

REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 

Printed for the Proprietors by Spottiswoope & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAvtEs at the Office, to 


38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London,—Saturday, 19 December, 1896. a 
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